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| the answers to: what music do young people enjoy? 


ences of boys and girls . . 


= 
— 
— 


Jor The Holiday Seaso 


STANDARD SONGS 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST Eb F 

| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 


Ab 


T.T.B.B. S.A.T.B. S.S.A. SA. SAB. S.A. or T.B. 
STAR OF THE EAST. 

T.T.B.B. S.A.T.B. S.S.A. S.A. 
| WANT AN OLD — renee 

S.A.T.B. S.S.A. 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 

SA.T.B. S.S.A. 

CANTATA 


O, WONDROUS STAR 


A Christmas choral fantasy in three episodes depicting the birth of the Saviour. For Mixed 
Voices S.A.T.B. with piano accompaniment. Orchestra arrangement available on rental. 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


WORLD-FAMOUS CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


An unusual folio containing 74 of the best and most ee SONGS OF THE 
NATIVITY specially arranged for usage in community caroling, schools, chorus, 
church and home. Compiled and edited by Reverend George Rittenhouse. 


CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 
A new collection of Christmas songs arranged by Griffith J. Jones, with words. 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRATION 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN (Concert Size—Arranged by Merle J. Isaac) 
Price: Set A—$4.00 Set B—$5.50 Set C—$7.00 


MODERN ORCHESTRATIONS 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN (Rhythm Airs—Small Orchestration) 
JINGLE BELLS 


BAN D (with Field Formation) 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 


PIANO 


SOLOS 
CHAPEL CHIMES 
STAR OF THE SEA 


Price: Full Band $1.25 * Symph., Band al 


SIMPLIFIED PIANO SOLO (with BIG Notes and Words) 


CHRISTMAS EVE (Ferde Grofe) 


PIANO DUET~—-FOUR HANDS 
STAR OF THE SEA 


_ SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 


SIMPLIFIED ACCORDION SOLO 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 


BIG MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC 


INC, 


SIMPLIFIED PIANO HANDS 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. 
MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION | 


Price § 
Price 
Price 
Price 


Price 2 
Price 20 
Price 21 


Price 20 


Price $1.0 


Price 


Price 


Price $1.25 
Price 
Price $1.25] 


Price 35¢ 


Price 50 
Price 50c 
Price 6 


Price $1.25 
Price 7% 


Price 40 


| 
| 
| 
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Price $1.0 


Price 
*Currentl appearing in the 
M-G-M Technicolor production 
""Showboat”’ 
Price $1.25 
Price 75 
Price a 
Band 
rds) 
Price 35¢ 
Price 50c 


Price 50c 
Price 


Price $1.25 
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Making Friends 
across the miles 
and across 
the centuries 


musie appreciation books 
for 
elementary grades 
junior high school 
senior high school 
“People who share the same feel- 
ings can be very close to each 
other, even though they may be 
hundreds of miles or hundreds of 
years apart.” 
With Lillian Baldwin’s books for 
listeners in the hands of your 
children, the music lesson becomes 
just such an adventure in sharing 


across the years 

from past to present 

.-. across the miles, 

from various sections of America 
to countries of the Old World. 


There are three volumes for the inter- 
mediate grades: 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 
The Green Book @ The Crimson Book 
The Blue Book 
and a repertory book 
for junior high school 
MUSIC TO REMEMBER 
which may stand on its own for junior 
high school classes or be used to sup- 
plement the three books for earlier 
grades, or the two volumes for second- 

ary school: 
A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY 
OF MUSIC 


A complete 
music appreciation 
program 
by Lillian Baldwin 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3 . 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1 
604 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
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A METROPOLITAN OPERA soprano 
went to the Edinburgh Festival and 
got slugged! Not only did the impo- 
lite thief try to snatch Miss Gene- 
vieve Warner’s purse; he dealt the 
25-year-old singer from Amsterdam, 
N. Y., a quick right to the jaw 
which broke the bone, blackened 
her eye, and bruised her lips. Sad- 
dest of all, the injuries meant Miss 
Warner was knocked out of a chance 
for a major role in the performance 
of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Accident 
happened right near the young 
lady’s hotel, too, which proves pretty 
young sopranos ought to travel in 
herds when away from home. 


Composer Igor Stravinsky forsook 
his adopted California countryside 
last month to head for Italy where 
he conducted the world premiere of 
his latest work, The Rake’s Progress, 
listed as a work with three acts and 
an epilogue. After the Venetian 
premiere the composer was slated to 
remain in Europe for three or four 
months to fulfill other conducting 
engagements and for other per- 
formances of his new opera, which 
is based on the plot outlined by Ho- 
garth’s famous series of paintings. 


Tue New York Philharmonic will 
broadcast the concerts live from 
Carnegie Hall each Sunday after- 
noon this winter instead of transcrib- 
ing them as it did last year. Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos will be the regu- 
lar conductor with George Szell, 
Bruno Walter, and Guido Cantelli 
guest-wielding the baton. Mitropoul- 
os will present in concert form Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah and three operas, 
Monteverdi's Orfeo, Schoenberg’s 
Erwartung, and Busoni’s Ariecchio. 
Walter has programmed Brahms’s 
Requiem, and Szell will conduct a 
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MARGARET MAXWELL 


_ performance of the second half of 


the Strauss opera Salome. 


THAT was “some enchanted eve- 
ning’—the closing concert at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, with Ezio Pinza. 
Nobody bothered to ask the record 
breaking crowd of 25,000 whether 
they came because they liked the 
bass’s, opera, movie, or musical com- 
edy roles best. Maybe they just 
liked music. 


Most attempts to translate opera on 
the movie screen have been dismal 
failures. However two recent tries 
seem to have fared pretty well. The 
British production of Tales of Hoff- 
man comes out with a delightfully 
airy touch—matter of fact, it’s a 
great improvement on the original 
opera, which never has been popular 
with modern audiences. In an en- 
tirely different vein, the film version 
of The Medium, directed by com- 
poser Menotti himself, sticks with 
the original score, and while some 
few critics grouse that Madame 
Flora spends the entire time grim- 
acing and wielding her bull whip, 
the majority feel the picture comes 
off in good style, building up the 
same suspense and tragedy as in 
original opera. Now maybe some- 
body will tackle filming Wagner’s 
Ring cycle. There’s a chance for 
breadth and imagination along with 
some dandy hokum and powerful 
music. Personally, we think Dragon 
Fafner and the Rhine maidens could 
be improved over their stage coun- 
terparts by a few trick camera shots. 


WELL, well — conservative Massa- 
chusetts has gone and had its gov- 
ernor proclaim “disc jockey week!” 
And right on the heels of such a dig- 
nified summer season as the Berk- 


shire Festival too. All of which. 


goes to prove that the lowly occupa- 


tion of disc jockey has risen consid-. 


erably from the time when the 
chatty platter shifter filled in on the 
milkman’s matinee and the early 
morning waker-upper programs. 


At the end of a summer season 
prickling with difficulties for many 
a concert manager comes the wel- 


come news that Philadelphia’s Rob- 
in Hood Dell concerts balanced 


their books in the black. Frederic 
R. Mann, president of the Dell or- 
ganization, explains this seeming 
miracle in the face of a reduction 
of 30 per cent below last year in gen- 
eral admission prices and an in- 
creased budget for soloists and con- 
ductors of 28 per cent. “Three for- 


tuitous circumstances enabled us to. 


meet our higher expenses and re- 
duce admission prices,” observed 
Mr. Mann. “First, the Friends of 
the Dell contributed $75,000 to our 


guarantee fund—$10,000 more than. 
last year. Secondly, the city of 


Philadelphia appropriated $50,000 


to provide three free concerts for the. 
people. And finally we had the 


largest crowd of single admissions in 
our history—25 per cent greater 
than any previous year.” Ole Man 
Weather ought to get a credit line 
too. Only two concerts were post- 
poned during the entire season, 
breaking a 22-year record. 


Tue famous British D’Oyly Carte 
Company is in trouble. A number 
of principals, including Martyn 
Green, Margaret Mitchell, and Rich- 


ard Watson have resigned from that: 


parent Savoyard organization which 
has kept Gilbert and Sullivan tradi- 
tions alive for almost a century. The 
trouble is reported to have been 
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who has watched Green enact his ast 
superb comedy roles will be unable , 
to imagine the troop without him, 
To many of us he was Gilbert and + 
Sullivan personified. 
e 
acti 
Tue New York Philharmonic had a the 
fine time at the Edinburgh Festival, pat 
drawing record audiences, but al- for 
% most ran amuck of the British Mu- use 
# sicians’ union. Seems the union ob- Me 
rm jected to the Philharmonic’s making 
R ( | h Th R (| N ( ( Reindeer seven broadcasts over the British rm 
ll e Broadcasting System. Sir Thomas 
§% Beecham, never one to be at loss 
by JOHNNY MARKS for words, tartly observed he 
& thought the New York group ought 
to be heard as widely as_ possible f 
Arranged by List two broadcasts. Sir Thomas 
SONG (Citidren's Edition) -.... Albert Sirmay pndountedly stretched his 
..PIANO SOLO SIMPLIFIED ....... Albert Sirmay ..... .50 a 
.-PIANO DUET—4 Hands ......... .... wach conc fl 
..-ACCORDION SOLO ........... .Galla-Rini ........ 50 None was permitted to be broadcast 
. CHILDREN'S ACCORDION ED. ... Pietro Deiro, Jr. ... .40 in the United States. We under- 
ACCORDION BAND ............ Pietro Deiro ; stand however, that the Festival ‘ 
.. (1st Accord.) ...... 40 .......(3rd Accord.) .... .40 § broadcasts did go on according to d 
-(2nd Accord.)...... 40 ....... (4th Accord.) .... .40 % schedule, despite the opposition. I 
. STEEL, ELECTRIC GUITAR . . The Oahu Staff .... .60 : 
-Viloma Gaumer .... .50 of the chief problems for small f 
Solo or Duet with Piano Accompaniment > non-professional community orches- 
SMD WET cccdccoccvesecs ...Dick Jacobs ....... 40 & tras is the establishment of a music I 
ALTO SAX . Dick Jacobs ...... 40 library. When Will H. Bryant, for- 
. - TROMBONE OR CELLO . Dick Jacobs ....... mer conductor of the Terre Haute 
SAX. Civic Symphony died, he left his 
FLUTE OR OBOE ..... Dick Jacobs ...... ow 
.. WOMEN'S VOICES (SSA) ....... 
. MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) ......... Harry R. Wilson... .20 & “<P 
.- MIXED VOICES (SAB) .......... Harry R. Wilson... .20 ‘C40 oymphony 
..MIXED VOICES (SATB) ........ Harry R. Wilson ... .20 § Which is carrying on the project, is 
..-DANCE ORCHESTRA ........... Johnn ~<a 75 % asking for additional orchestrations, 
.- SMALL DANCE ORCH. 8 PCS. ...Dick Jacobs ....... .60 % conductors’ scores, and donations to 
VOCAL ORCH. .......... ......doe Leahy struggling orchestras along. 
QUICKSTEP BAND ..... Yoder Pianist Artur’ Rubinstein admits 
(Standard Band) ............. that three of his four offspring have 
- (Symphonic Band) shown no marked interest in serious 
CONCERT BAND ............... David Bennett # music. Only his six-year-old daugh- 

Can be used with Chorals ® ter Alina plays the piano for her 
ORCHESTRA .............. ....Merle J. Isaac 

fall as a mathematics major, has a 

RT des 25090 & “He knows all the 5,000 jazz pieces, 


the piano. He comes to my recitals 
only because of his fondness for me.” 


ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC INC. ; 
1619 BROADWAY . NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK & An invention has recently been 
& perfected for turning over the leaves 

ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR DIRECT 


of music by the foot instead of the 
hand, The machine for this purpose 
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consists of five distinct movements. 
The first of them turns the leaf; the 
second turns it back when a Da capo 
is required; the third secures the 
second leaf while the first is turned; 
the fourth shifts the second leaf in 
the place of the first—and the fifth 
action is its return of itself to take 
the second leaf over. The whole ap- 
paratus is found within the piano- 
forte, and is seen only when it is 
used. (News item in the Euterpeiad 
Magazine, Boston, 1821). ; 


Does anyone have one of these he 
isn’t using? 


ALL Fashions for Orchestras” (p. 

32) brings to attention a recent 
new note in baton construction. I. 
W. Allison, violin maker of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has fashioned one from 
a stem of rhododendron, the state 
flower of West Virginia and has pre- 
sented it (no doubt with the bless- 
ing of the state Chamber of Com- 
merce) to Antonio Modarelli, con- 
ductor of the Charleston Symphony. 
Mr. Modarelli has used the new 
stick and has found it highly satis- 
factory. 

This precedent may present prob- 
lems to conductors in other states if 
it becomes a fashion. Prompt re- 
search concerning the “official” flow- 
ers of other states shows what well- 
garlanded conductors may be using 
on their podiums if the idea spreads: 
Arizona (Saguaro cactus), Louisiana 
(magnolia), Maryland (Blackeyed 
Susan), Massachusetts (mayflower), 
Illinois (violet), California (golden 
poppy). 

Oklahoma conductors will be 
most appropriately equipped for 
Christmas concerts because their 
batons will be fashioned from mistle- 
toe. Conductors who suffer from 
hay fever will do well to stay away 
from the states of Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska—all of whose 
legislatures have officially approved 
goldenrod. Spring concerts in Ar- 
kansas will be well-perfumed with 
wands of apple blossoms. The same 
goes for Delaware with peach 
boughs. Conductors of wedding 
music in Florida will most naturally 
use sprays of orange blossoms. 

But for conductors who are thor- 
oughly frustrated in their profession 
the state for that farewell per- 
formance must be Montana where 
the official flower is bitterroot. 
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NEW KAY BASS AND CELLO 
DESIGNED FOR TEEN-AGERS 


School bass and cello developed 
in conjunction with MENC string 
‘authorities and other experts 
Slightly, more than a year ago, Prof. Gil- 
bert Waller, chairman of the: MENC String 
Committee, asked for cooperation of manu- 
facturers in the development of better string 

instruments for-use in schools. 

In response, the Kay Musical Instrument 
Company met and worked closely with Mr. 
Waller ‘arid ‘his .cammittee in the develop- 
ment of a complete school line of basses and 
cellos, the last of which are the new Kay 
Standard school models for high school and 
college students. These were finally ap- 
proved and went into production late this 
summer. 


“JUNIOR” KAYS FOR 
GRADE SCHOOL 


Illustrated to the right are nine-year-old 
children playing the Junior Kays, a bass and 
cello designed for grade school children. In- 
troduced about a year ago, these smaller 
size models are being used to complete the 
string instrumentation in hundreds of 
grade school orchestras. ‘“‘Juniors” are. 
about half the standard size, yet are authen- 
tic in shape, design and register. 


For full particulars call at your 
favorite music store or write fac- 
tory for circular. 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


1640 Walnut Street, 


Improved design and alignment 
make School KAYS 
twice as easy to bow and finger 
..-enhance the tone, too! 


As a result of extensive surveys, in coopera- 
tion with MENC String Committee author- 
ities, a new bass and cello are now available 
for school orchestra use. Known as the Kay 
Standard school models, the bass is regula- 
tion 3/4 size and the cello is full size, but they 
differ from regular models in weight and 
alignment. 

Strings of the Kay School instruments are 
closer to the fingerboard, which means less 
pressure is needed to play. Bowing radius is 
reduced for easier manipulation. And im- 
portant acoustical changes in the sound 
chamber make the instruments more re- 
sponsive, give them bigger tone. 

Tests indicate that excellent results may 
be expected ... particularly with teen-age 
beginners. The student has better control of 
intonation, and progresses more rapidly in 
general technique. These factors, plus the 
improvements in design, also improve tone 
quality to a marked degree. 


Lighter, Yet Standard Size 


Both the Kay Standard school bass and 
cello are regulation adult size... yet are 
significantly lighter in weight. This is 
achieved in large measure through use of 
thinner laminations for bodies of the in- 
struments, which also adds to their reson- 
ance — especially the cello. 

The new Kay Standard bass and cello 
complete the company’s entirely redesigned 
student line which also includes the“‘Junior” 
bass, “Junior” cello and “Intermediate” 
cello models. 


Available From All Music Stores 


Production of new Kay Standard models is 
not expected to match demand for several 
months to come. The company, therefore, 
urges that these new Kays be seen and tried 
as soon as possible, thus allowing sufficient 
time for delivery. 

Prices are only slightly higher than 
lowest-priced student models. And like all 
Kays, they may be purchased through any 
music store. 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Wood for ordinary clarinet bodies is sawed 
from grenadilla logs. Not so with Edgwares. 


Logs are split — hewn to the natural grain lines of 


the wood. A far costlier method, yes, but 
another reason why Edgware is outstanding 
for quality and serviceability... why Edgware 


: is the world’s most popular wood clarinet! 
‘ Write Boosey and Hawkes, Lynbrook, New York, 


for further particulars and name of nearest dealer. 


In Canada, write Boosey and Hawkes, Toronto. 


_ 


14.420 


complete with case for 
the grenadilla wood 
Edgware. In Ebonite, 
$119.50 complete with 
case. 
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DORIS A. PAUL 


Performance... rehearsal ... teaching... study... all go 


on successfully and dramatically without benefit of sight. A 


lesson in faith in music for all who can see. 


HE audience talked and laughed 

softly while they waited for the 
music to begin. The absence of 
printed programs seemed a little 
strange; but on the hour an an- 
nouncement was made concerning 
what the evening would hold (fif- 
teen numbers in all). The red velvet 
curtains parted, revealing the or- 
chestra ready for the first down beat. 
But there wasn’t any down beat! 


As if an invisible director had given 


the signal, the ensemble began 
“Christ the Lord Is Risen Today!” 

There was no need of music 
stands, for the members of the 
orchestra had memorized every note 
of the score. There was no director, 
for only a few of the musicians 
would have been able to see him 
at all. 

This was the opening number of 
the pre-Easter recital of the music 
department of the Michigan School 
for the Blind. There were no printed 
programs because a large percentage 
of the audience have no sight. The 
head of the music department, Jack 
Chard, who had given the announce- 
ment, had done so without reference 
to notes, for he too is blind. 

Following the orchestra group, 
students from the fifth grade 
through the twelfth presented vocal 
and instrumental solos. Some who 
have a little light-vision were able 
to find their way onto the stage un- 
aided, while those who are totally 
blind were led by their instructors 


Doris A. Paul lives in East Lansing, 
Mich. She is a free-lance writer who 
specializes in musical subjects. 
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from the stage wings to their places. 

Members of the girls’ chorus held 
hands as they walked onto the stage, 
led by a student who has partial 
sight. Although the director, Agnes 
Horton, stood before them she could 
not see them, nor could they see 
her, She gave a preparatory whis- 
pered count of one measure, then 
sang with them the lovely Mozart 
“Ave Verum.” The band of twenty 
pieces, “directed” by Mr. Chard, 
who plays in the trumpet section, 
ended the concert. 

How had these students who can- 
not see been taught to produce 
music like this? A tour of music 
classrooms and studios may give us 
the answer. First let’s take a look 
into the classroom of Mrs. Horton, 
whose responsibility it is to lay the 
foundation for all music work at the 
school in her elementary classes. 
Children are grouped not only ac- 
cording to grade, but also according 
to the condition of their eyes. 


Sight-Saving 


About fifteen children comprise 
the sight-saving class in music. These 
pupils use regular music books. 
They sing by syllable, learning to 
sight-read as do children in a normal 
public school situation. Reading 
time must be quite short, however, 
so that the strain on precious eye- 
sight may be kept at a minimum. 
Mrs. Horton knows the children by 
their voices. If Johnny’s voice sounds 
a little “crowded” she senses what is 
wrong and says, “Johnny, you’re not 
sitting up straight.” She insists on 


careful reading, good diction, and 
good posture. 

If you visited her class made up of 
fifth- and sixth-graders who must 
depend on Braille music, you would 
be amazed at the reading ability of 
some of the children. One little girl 
“sight-reads” aloud thus: “One 
sharp, Key of G, 6/8 time; fourth 
octave D, 16th note; measure bar; 
G, quarter note tied to G, 16th 
note,” etc. 

After the reading, the children 
sing the tune on a neutral syllable. 
Now all the children turn to another 
page and together read the words 
of the song, then put the tune and 
words together. The final step in 
reading the new song (to be taken 
another day) is to read the alto line 
in the same laborious manner, add- 
ing it to the soprano line. 

Children are cautioned by Mrs. 
Horton to move their hands quickly 
to facilitate rapid reading. They are 
also warned to keep their hands dry, 
for damp or wet hands press out the 


-dots on the Braille page. 


Rhythm work is not forgotten 
among the sightless, though bodily 
activity must necessarily be limited. 
In the very early grades, children do 
much accenting, clapping, tapping, 
and other similar hand rhythms— 
and love it! Those whose vision will 
allow it, gallop to the “Lone 
Ranger” music, skip, and march. 
One beautiful little girl is so happy 
when she is chosen to skip that she 
is like a race horse waiting for the 
starting signal. She is totally blind 
and so must limit her activity to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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MUSIC 
UNDERSTANDIN 


COLONEL GEORGE SALLADE 


[ Is DOUBTFUL that any music 
organization has ever had an op- 
portunity to mould world opinion 
in so concrete a fashion as did the 
United States Air Force Band dur- 
ing its recent two-months tour of 
Europe. Speaking to Europeans in 
a language which they can under- 
stand; showing them first hand that 
America has something more than 
soldiers, dollars, and jazz; proving 
to them that culture as they know 
it plays an important role in Amer- 
ica—these are weapons which Com- 
munistic propaganda finds formi- 
dable, as is attested by lack of com- 
ment in the Communist press. 

This second post-war European 
tour of the Air Force Band had a 
three-fold mission. 


1. To establish more thorough 
understanding and better relations 
between our occupying forces and 
the local inhabitants, regardless of 
their nationality. : 

2. To establish a stronger bond 
between Americans and our allies 
through a respect for American cul- 
ture. 

3. To carry American entertain- 
ment to Americans who are away 
from home. 

To bring these objectives about, 
all concerts were scheduled for pres- 
entation to both Americans and 
nationals of the various countries 
in which we played. A mere an- 
nouncement over the radio or in 


Colonel Howard is director of the 
United States Air Force Band. He has 
long been active in music education. 


the local papers always guaranteed 
a capacity audience. 

Through its regular radio pro- 
grams, broadcast throughout Eu- 
rope every Sunday night at eight 
o'clock, the Air Force Band has an 
estimated listening audience of 20 
million. It is rare indeed to find a 
European radio listener who has 
not heard the Air Force Hour. 
Many of them have believed, how- 
ever, that the broadcasts were done 
by a specialized group of civilians 
merely designated as the Air Force 
Band and they are surprised to 
learn that these outstanding artists 
to whom they listen are actually 
members of the Armed Forces. 
When they listen to Tannhauser, 
the New World Symphony, the pul- 
sating rhythm of a military march, 
and the vigorous beat of American 
jazz, all in one program and all per- 
formed by the Armed Forces, they 
are amazed because it represents an 
American culture such as they had 
not dreamed of. 


New Understanding 


Here is something that they have 
previously associated only with 
European opera houses, the Metro- 
politan, and a few select American 
orchestras. But here is culture as 
Americans know it. It is. something 
they can understand and yet it is 
new to them. An American service 
organization plays a concert to an 
audience of Americans and nation- 
als alike and the Americans seem 
to be just as enthusiastic about 
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Tannhauser as the Europeans are. 
They see hundreds and hundreds 
of American Gls, officers, and de- 
pendents who appear to be true lov- 
ers of all kinds of music. Have they 
been wrong in their ideas about 
American culture? Has someone 
again been telling them falsehoods 
about America? 

Here is something every man on 
the streets of Europe can under- 
stand. It is not something intan- 
gible like a scientific statement of 
which he knows little. It is not an 
invention which he only hears 
about. It is a language which has 
no word barriers. If he has been 
wrong about American culture per- 
haps he is wrong in other evalu- 
ations as well. All of this has far- 
reaching consequences. Some of our 
outstanding generals have publicly 
stated that following our concerts 
there is a very noticeable improve- 
ment in relations between the local 
inhabitants and the troops. An 
editorial in one of the German pa- 
pers said: “In a two-hour concert 
the United States Air Force Band 
accomplished that which politicians 
have been unable to accomplish in 
two months.” Emil P. Jallouk, 
Senior Resident Officer from the Of- 
fice of the Land Commissioner for 
Hesse, writes: “The Air Force Band, 
through these concerts, is con- 
tributing positively and appreciably 
to the realization of better inter- 
national understanding. And _ that, 
after all, is basically just what all of 
us, civilian and military, are trying 
to accomplish here in Germany.” 
An Oberburgermeister remarked 
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that this has been the most concrete 
way yet devised by the United 
States to reach the average man in 
the streets. 

A civilian organization of equal 
proficiency could never carry out 
this mission. A military one of less 
proficiency would be equally in- 
effective. When we played concerts 
we had the constant impression of 
playing to intelligent listeners—lis- 
teners who would give every support 
providing a work was well done, but 
who would remain passive if the 
product was below their expecta- 


tions. This was the general impres- 
sion we received from all European 
5 onel Howard landing in mpic Stadium i i 
conduct Air Force Band audience of "130,000 
mendous reception which was given 
our organization was, therefore, 
are. doubly thrilling. 
reds It has not been easy to gain the 
de- reputation of being the world’s 
lov- most versatile music organization. 
they It means comparisons in the field of 
out classical, semi-classical, popular, and 
one jive. It requires that each type of 
ods music be performed as well as, if not 
better than, any other organization 
on specializing in that particular type 
der- of music can perform it. But all 
tan- our efforts have paid off a thousand 
t of times. Perhaps this can best be un- 
an derstood by describing our first con- 
ears cert in Germany. 
has 
een 
per: First Concert 
alu- 
far- It took place in Darmstadt, a city 
Our: so badly bombed that very little of 
icly it appears to be left. We had an : 
erts audience of 30,000, all of whom The Wiesbaden Police Band was on hand to greet the Air 
Ive- stood in the city square. The band Force Band wheh it arrived in Germany. 
had a beautiful setting on a stage 
An which was built against the wall of ae Colonel Howard receives City of Heidelberg Coat-of-Arms 
pa- a large museum. The surrounding “ 
cert walls of bombed-out buildings pro- 
ind vided perfect acoustics and all traf- 
ans fic in the square was halted during 
In the concert. From the opening note 
uk, of the overture to the end of a two 
Of- and one-half hour concert not once 
for was it necessary to force a pianis- 
nd, simo because of audience noise. But 
on- at the end of each composition the 
bly | ovation given by an_ enthusiastic 
er- 30,000 people was a thrill long to 
‘at, be remembered. Many cheered un- 
of til they were hoarse. A special med- 
ng ley of European popular tunes 
fe swept them off their feet and when 
e 
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Here is an entirely new concept ‘ 

in the design of artist accordions... | 

@ 3RD DIMENSIONAL in tone as well as | 
: styling! Here, too, is tone color in a | 


wide variety of effects—actually twice as 


many as before. Presently on display 


only in the principal cities. Write for free 


peal catalog that illustrates the various 
: “eppaeecsastetattss. models, and name of dealer nearest you. 
3 EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC., 333 sixtTH AVENUE, NEW YoRK 1} 
sg Canadian Distributor: Canada Music Supply, Montreal 
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young people preter? 


what musie do 


Do many young people have really strong interest in 
extreme forms of jazz? How many of them prefer 
“classical” music as compared with “popular”? What 
differences are there between the preferences of boys 
and girls? How do the tastes of city, town, and rural 
young people compare? What developments in musical 
taste take place between the ages of ten and twenty 
years? Does religious music have an important place in 
the lives of young people? Such questions are usually 
answered with personal opinion. But HERE ARE THE 
FACTS as disclosed by Music Journal’s National Study 
of Music Attitudes of Young People. 


O question was included in the 

Music Attitudes Competition 
which would require any statement 
from the entrant regarding his pref- 
erences in music. The information 
was greatly needed for the purposes 
of the study, but it was believed that 
such an inquiry would lead to pre- 
tentious claims, or a too-easy check- 
ing of some preconceived list of clas- 
sifications. As it was, the state- 
ments made in the expression of at- 
titudes brought out the facts in a 
great majority of the papers. 

The resulting figures and classifi- 
cations, extracted from actual text, 
are therefore voluntary and, to a 
large degree, may be taken as com- 
pletely sound. 

In planning the proper distribu- 
tion of these figures—attempting to 
apply them in such a way as to show 
major influences on taste and 
growth in music—it was decided 
that sex, age, and residential area 
would be the most desirable view- 
points. They are included here, 
with each factor as a basis. 

Two other considerations must be 
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kept in mind before examining the 
data. First, the numerical relation- 
ships of the preferences reported 
cannot be used. We are here pre- 
senting choices stated, not individ- 
uals. While an equal number of 
each sex was used in the study, the 
choices are not equal in number. 
This applies, as well, to the numbers 
of entrants from different residential 
areas and to those of varying age 
groups. For this reason, percentage 
relationships only are given here. 
In general, the age group under 
eleven is too small to be an accurate 
sample, although it is considered 
along with the rest. 

The second major consideration is 
that the classifications used are not 
the choices of the researchers. After 
several pilot studies these headings 
were determined by the expressions 
of the entrants themselves, and only 
such statements were thus classified 
as fitted the columns without ques- 
tion. The use of the term “Semi- 
Classical,” for instance, was a very 
frequent over-all preference. Where 
actual pieces, vocal or instrumental, 


were mentioned, the researchers 
were particularly careful to include 
in that category only those which 
are generally accepted as sound— 
though neither traditionally im- 
portant nor especially significant. 
When the works were those of com- 
posers whose contribution is con- 
sidered chiefly serious and develop- 
mental, the preference was included 
in the “Classical” category. At the 
other extreme, when they were those 
of composers largely contributing to 
the popular field, they were in most 
cases placed in the “Semi-Classical” 
column. 

While the judgments of the re- 
searchers are anything but infallible, 
the decisions of some hypothetical 
committee on such a problem would 
be equally disputed. We believe 
that, on the average, an equitable 
basis was used and that the results 
are not only fair but importantly in- 
formative. 

Table 1, on the following page, 
presents the total preferences as they 
divide themselves according to sexes. 

(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 1 


MUSIC PREFERENCES fy SEX 
TOTAL INDIVIDUALS, 3,660 - TOTAL PREFS. 5,518 


FIGURES SHOW PERCENTAGES 


BOYS | GIRLS | BOTH 
CLASSICAL | 16.879} 21.963| 19.572 
OPERA 0.886) 2.121 | 1.541 
CLASSICAL-TOTAL | 17.765 | 24.064| 21.113 
SEMI-CLASSICAL| 5.125 | 7,902| 6.590 
RELIGIOUS 2.62 | 4.344| 3.534 
POP: UNSPECIFIED| 30.713 | 31.85 | 31.316 

EXTREME | 11.676 | 6.945 9.70 
SENTI-BALLAD | 0.462 | 0.718 | 0.598 
SHOW TUNE |0.077 | 0.137 | 0.109 
POP: TOTAL 42.929 | 30.65) | 41.193 
FOUX, SPIRITUAL | 0.925 | 0.855 | 0.888 
POLKA 2.562 1.403 | 1.957 
OTHER NAT'L, | 0.578 | 0,992! 0.797 
RURALWESTERN | 0.326 | 5,644) 7.376 
UNSPECIFIED | 1.503 | 0,718 | 1.087 
FOLK: TOTAL 14.914 | 9,613 | 12.106 
PREFERENCE by 3.622 | 2.420 | 2.990 
PREF. | 9.365 | 0.616 | 0.507 
PREF bYINETRU- 0.771 | 0.684 | 0.725 
BAND 6.127 | 3.8632 | 4.91 
“ALL MUSIC” | 5,742] 6.842| 6.325 
12 


The feminine contingent seems in general to be more 
seriously inclined in its choice of music and somewhat 
less extreme in tastes. The girls prefer “classical” 
music—measured against rather severe standards by 
researchers—by almost 5 per cent over their male as- 
sociates. Their liking for opera is more than double, 
as is their appreciation of devotional music. 


While the girls’ taste for popular selections as a 
whole does not vary too greatly from that of the boys, 
it shows a sharp reduction when it comes to the ex- 
treme varieties—jazz, boogie, be-bop, and the others, 
In the romantic and sentimental classifications the girls 
surge forward again. 

Overall, the boys are the folk music followers by a 
margin of more than 5 per cent—largely accounted for 
by their strong representation in the more rugged de- 
partments, which include the polka and the several 
varieties of hillbilly music. They are apparently the 
paraders with the band too—being, of course, the more 
frequent participants—but the girls, with their new 
interest in reeds and brass, are not far behind. 


Wide Distribution 


In total, there is a good deal to be learned, in our 
opinion, from the figures. Almost 60 per cent of the 
preferences of the young people are spread over music 
fields which are not strictly the “popular” disc jockey, 
juke-box type. An average interest of something more 
than 20 per cent of the total in thoroughly serious 
music—whether a first choice or a second—indicates an 
acceptance which, if we may be permitted a guess, 
would exceed that of their parents. How much of this 
is due to the advancement of music education and how 
much to the loss of contact with serious music after 
the school years forms an interesting speculation. 


Roughly, 15 per cent of the preferences cannot be as- 
signed to any classical, popular, or folk category. They 
represent those who described their taste only in terms 
of tempo, emotional quality, instrument, type of per- 
forming group, or simply said they loved any music at 
all. The “All-Music” group—more than 6 per cent— 
could very properly be credited to any of the basic 
categories and, for those who wish to place the best 
possible light on the young folks’ acceptance of serious 
works, this added total makes the ‘Classical’ columns 
look very well indeed. 


The division of these preferences with regard to the 


_ home areas and their implied influences is also inter- 


esting. Table 2 on the page opposite sets them forth. 

The conditions which go to make up residential area 
environment—whether they have to do with school fa- 
cilities, quality of private teachers, or the home at- 
mosphere—have a very definite bearing on music 
preferences. 


In the acceptance of serious music, for instance, both 
sexes show a definite upward trend as their areas of 
residence become more thickly populated, although in 
each case, as in the totals, the girls lead the boys in this 
consideration. For instance, note the ‘classical’ totals: 
Boys, Rural, 12.8%; Boys, Town, 18.5%; Boys, City 
22%. The girls show 18.5%, 25.8%, and 27.5% for the 
respective areas. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Chorus and Orchestra 


POLKA 


from 


“THE BARTERED BRIDE” 


by Bedrich Smetana 


Arranged for Chorus and Orchestra by DAVID FOLTZ 


A festival choral work of unlimited appeal that merits the top 
spot on a program. ““The Bartered Bride” is the best-known 
opera by Bedrich Smetana, and it is also the most popular work 
of its type to come from Czechoslavakia. The famous POLKA 
reflects the charm and joie de vivre of the entire work. The 


POLKA may also be performed with Piano Accompaniment. 


ORCHESTRA 


(Class A — Time 41 minutes) 


PIANO SCORE — R3153 — 30¢ CHORAL PARTS -- SATB — R3160 — 20¢ 


ALL PRICES NET 


REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION 


619 WEST 54th STREET 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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STORIES 


Db” you ever have a yen to try 
something outside the conven- 
tional pattern and then dare to go 
ahead just to see what would hap- 
pen? I have, and you can judge for 
yourself as to the outcome in several 
instances. 

I direct a choir and choral club, 
both of which are a constant source 
of pleasure, but I spend most of my 
time leading informal group singing 
for various and sundry people of all 
ages. It is from these unpredictable 
groups that I get the richest and 
also most amusing experiences. Let 
me tell you about three of them: 
an experiment I tried one hot 
August evening, a brief encounter 
with a teen-age girl at camp last 
summer, and a very recent experi- 
ence with a high school lad at a 
Teen Canteen. 


I have lived in a small New Eng- 
land village for six years and feel 
that I have made an honest effort to 
get acquainted with my neighbors. 
They smile and speak to me—most 
of them—but there has never been 
the intimate chatting over the back 
fence or running in to borrow an 
egg or an aspirin to which I had 
grown accustomed in the Midwest. 
This bothered me a great deal at 
first, for one of my chief interests is 
people. How could I get to know 
them if they wouldn’t meet me half- 
way? 

Then an idea came to me, and I 


_— 


Lura Mohrbacher lives in Connecticut, 
where she teaches music and directs 


choruses. 
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LURA MOHRBACHER 


Do we think too much in terms of “large” music production 
—bands, orchestras, choruses, opera—and forget the power 


of music in everyday personal social living? 


suggested to my husband that some- 
day I was going to ring the doorbells 
of all our neighbors and invite them 
to come to our back yard for an eve- 
ning of informal music. He agreed 
that it was worth trying, and early 
in August the “right day” dawned. 
A friend, who had been my co-work- 
er in music for several years was 
visiting me. Besides being an attrac- 
tive, vivacious girl, she was a fine 
musician. When I told her about my 
plan, she urged me to go ahead with 
it while she was there, for she was as 
curious as I was to see what the out- 
come would be. 

We had our two accordions and 
solicited the cooperation of a neigh- 
bor who plays the violin. It did 
not take long to map out a program: 
some music just for listening, plenty 
of the old familiar sings which 
would invite full participation from 
our guests, and a few new ones to 
add variety. We ordered chairs from 
a local furniture store-funeral home 
combination and I then set out on 
my doorbell-ringing mission. 


Mixed Reactions 


At this point my own reactions 
were a little mixed. In all my years 
of doing music for various groups, 
I had stressed to people of all ages 
the value and power of music and 
the almost mysterious way in which 
it unifies groups. Most of my work 
had been with made-to-order groups 
who were waiting for music, how- 
ever. Here I was boldly going out 
among near strangers in an attempt 
to see if music would carry to these 


people something which I as a rea- 
sonably friendly individual had not 
been able to do otherwise. Would 
it work? Frankly, I was skeptical. 
But I was determined to see it 
through and promised myself if only 
two or three ventured forth I would 
do my best to make them happy. 
It was not much notice to give our 
unsuspecting neighbors, and of 
course there were some who had al- 
ready made plans for the evening. 
A few looked at me strangely from 
behind their screens and made awk- 
ward excuses, while others were very 
gracious and said they would be 
glad to come. 
To our complete delight twenty- 
four persons joined us—whole fam- 
ily groups, the youngest guests a pair 
of three-year-old twins who sat wide- 
eyed and attentive throughout the 
hour and joined in heartily on the 
clapping refrain of the Mexican 
hand-clap song ““Chiapanecas.” We 
included several songs for children, 
since one-third of those present were 
under ten years of age. Neighbors 
too timid to come and others too 
elderly to leave their homes sat on 
their porches so they could enjoy 
the music. We'll probably never 
know all the results of such an ex- 
periment, but I’d like to mention 
some of the tangible ones. 
Voices which had never before 
sung together were raised in song 
that evening. After the music end- 
ed, neighbors young and old met 
other neighbors whom they had not 
known, and the period of visiting 
before people went home brought a 
(Continued on page 45) 
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A Child Is Born Of Mary (Waterhouse & 
oa Christmas Bells (Longfellow & McCollin). . 
ie Falan-Tiding (Tyrolese Carol) (Bell).... . 
Four Carols (Optional Celesto) (Mellers) . 
Sleigh Ride (Parish & Anderson-Edwards) . 
The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn (Howard).... . 

SATB 


a A Red-Bird In A Green Tree (Harris).... . 
ee As Joseph Was A-Walkin’ (Strom-Harris) . 
Bells Over Bethlehem (Palestinian 
Christmas Carol) (Shure) ........... 
ss Bethlehem Road (The Christmas Prayer) 
= (White & Greenlund) .............. ~ 
: Christmas Day (Traditional German Tune) 
a Christmas Folk Song (Reese & Lynn- 
Bs He Came All So Still (Strom-Harris)... . 
¥ He Shall Feed His Flock Like A Shepherd 


zy (from “The Messiah”) (Handel-Scholin) . 
: In A Manger (with Soprano Solo, SSA 
Echo Choir) (Senob) ........... 
Shepherds Of Old (Scholin) ......... ; 
Sleigh Ride (Parish & Anderson-Edwards) . 
The Virgin's Cradle Hymn (Howard).... . 
A What Child Is This (Old English Carol) 


Yuletide Overture (Lang) ............. : 
(Band Arr. Available) 


THE CARPENTER’S SON 

x Ten Choral Anthems for 

; Treble Voices (SSA) with 

* Piano or Organ Accompaniment 

by R. DEANE SHURE 

Depicting interesting episodes in the life of 
The Holy Carpenter. Choir may sing each 
number individually or in entirety as a 
cantata. Price 1.00 


For 


: strain in the Trio. 
Full Band 6.00 


re Full Band 5.00 
ado 


Full Band 6.00 
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. MUSIC FOR YOU 


NEWLY PUBLISHED WORKS 


y ig 
A fast alla breve novelty for band featuring the Trill in the wood- 
wind section in conjunction with interesting and rhythmic contrasts. 
Symph. Band 7.50 


y 
A brilliant processional in four-four march style with colorful con- 
trasts between woodwind and brass sections and a tuneful melodic 


Symph. Band 8.00 


: . Philip J. Lang 
“se. A sprite, musical novelty featuring a captivating melodic strain for 
= the piccolo. Replete with bright instrumental variances. 

Symph. Band 7.00 


y P 
An opening majestic theme in 4/4 time leads into a beautiful 
andante minor melody. Then a waltz followed by a sparkling allegro 
closing with an impressive grandioso in 6/8 meter. 
Symph. Band 8.00 


An inspiring and majestic symphonic band transcription in colorful instrumental contrasts 
of the beloved Christmas favorites: Joy To The World, Deck The Hall With Boughs Of Holly, 
God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen, Good King Wenceslas, Hark! The Herald Angels Sing, Silent 
Night, Jingle Bells, closing with a brilliant development of O Come All Ye Faithful (Adeste 
Fidelis) and Joy To The World. 
Recorded by Arthur Fiedler & the Boston “Pops” Orchestra (Victor 12-1289). 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 


YULETIDE Overture »y PHuip J. tanc 


A bright arrangement for Band and Optional Chorus of Jingle Bells, Adeste Fidelis, God 
Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen, Silent Night. One SATB part is included in each bandstration. 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 Extra SATB Parts .25 each 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS fantasy 


by HENRY SOPKIN 


An appealing fantasy of such Christmas Carols as Joy To The World, Silent Night, West- 
minister Carol, O Come All Ye Faithful. 
Set A 2.50 


SLEIGH RIDE ttroy ANpERSON 


Gay and picturesque with an abundance of rich melody and twinkling humor — A must for 
Band and Orch. Recorded by Leroy Anderson (Decca), Arthur Fiedler (Victor) and 


L. Castellucci and Band (Capitol). 
Full 4.00 Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 
BAND Symph. 6.00 ORCH. Set C 6.50 


Set B 4.00 Set C 6.50 


Ores, 


LEROY ANDERSON’ 


from “THE IRISH SUITE” 
A. picturesque orchestral setting of this Irish Folk Song. Anderson 
shows unusual imagination in his varied treatment of the jaunty 
melody. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler (Victor Album DM 1348). 
Set A 4.50 


Set B 6.00 Set C 7.50 


Melodious waltz depicting an imaginary cat dancing to a graceful 
melody constructed on the meowing of a cat. Recorded by Leroy 
Anderson (Decca 16005). 

Set C 6.00 


Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 


An unusual treatment of an old classical dance containing typical 
Ander- 


examples of Anderson’s modern style. Recorded by Leroy 
son (Decca 16006). 
Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 


BUBBLE, BUBBLE, BUBBLE (Pink Champagne) 


by Robert Wright & Geo. Forrest — arr. Philip J. Lang 
An orchestral number of lively and sparkling rhythmic interest with 
delightful melodic strains. A refreshing program piece. 
Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 14 


Chicago 4 
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OME TO THE FAIR is more 

than a song title in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. This community, which 
boasts of being “the smallest city in 
the United States with a full-sized 
symphony,” managed to acquire a 
nest egg of several thousand dollars 
this year for its orchestra at the an- 
nual May fair. 

The fair isn’t a high-pressure pro- 
gram put on by a few good pro- 
moters. Everybody among the town’s 
20,000 residents pitches in. For in- 
stance, this year the girls in the high 
school home economics class made 
aprons for sale; veterans in the gov- 
ernment hospital tied trout flies; a 
college president sold prize iris roots 
from his garden; a clergyman mas- 
tered a mimeograph machine and 
ran off a batch of promotion ma- 
terial. In the state reform school 
located at Waukesha, boys made 
chopping boards for mincing onions 
and herbs. Farm women stirred up 
batches of rolls and baked plump 
brown loaves of bread, while the 
hospital’s radiologist brought a 
bushel of watercress from his spring- 
fed brook. 

Actor Alfred Lunt, who summers 
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in nearby Genesee Depot, got into 
the act too with some trick little 
Swedish cookies. A mixture of but- 
ter and almond reaste, they sold 
briskly at 20 cents apiece. 

Forty-five women’s clubs ran the 
show under the direction of the wife 
of a local doctor. A violinist in the 
orchestra put down his fiddle and 
whipped up some special Finnish 
bread. Not to be outdone, a busi- 
nessman baked two dozen loaves of 
his special French bread. A mu- 
sician’s wife gave pickled cherries, 
small fry wove potholders, and 
pianist Glauco D’Attili, who was 
soloist in Waukesha last winter a 
week after his Chicago orchestra ap- 
pearance, contributed his cherished 
recipe for spaghetti sauce, which 
local women concocted and put up 
for sale in pint jars. 

Herb vinegar, pottery, fancy 
cooky cutters made by a men’s 
group, gaily painted old bottles, 
house plants, wild fruit jellies—all 
these articles and many more turned 
up on the stands along with argyle 
socks and sweaters and mittens. 

And if the big, barn-like building 

(Continued on page 32) 


Christmas 


on the Fred Waring Glee Club. Here, for the enjoy- 
ment and inspiration of your audiences, is a com- 
plete 73 minute program... The Meaning of 
Christmas through song. 


Christmas means... 


greeting cards, the friendly heralds of the holiday season—A MUSICAL CHRISTMAS CARD. . . . . . . . « Cunkle 
the journey of the Magi—THREE KINGS IN SPLENDOR WENTRIDING . . . . . . . . . arr. Hoggard 
the symbolic brilliance of the Eastern star—BEHOLD THAT STAR. . . . . arr. Cunkle 
the enduring faith of simple shepherds—RISE UP SHEPHERD AN’ FOLLER . . . . . «arr. Ringwald 
the quiet majesty of the manger—LULLABY OF THE CHRISTCHILD. . . . . ...... . Garr. Scott 
the friendly exchange of gifts—THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. . . . . . . . . . . Hoggard 
the cordial warmth of the family hearth—-THE CHRISTMAS SONG . . . . . Ringwald 
the Yuletide cheer of the wassail bowI-GLOUCESTERSHIRE WASSAIL . . . . . . ... . arr. Scott 
the charm and sincerity of children singing—OUR SWEET SAVIOUR DEAR . . . . . . .... «Bell 
good fellowship and the singing of old time carols—-SUSANNI. . . . . . . arr. Scott 
the hushed hosannas of that Bethlehem morn—THE FIRST CHRISTMAS . . . . . . . Davids 
tender lullabies for Him who sleeps—COVENTRY CAROL . . . . 


toys, presents, and the excitement of children on Christmas eve—TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE ‘CHRISTMAS . arr. Simeone 


Though Christmas means greeting cards, presents, toys, the wassail bowl and many more traditions as delightful and beloved, 
its highest and truest meaning lies elsewhere. Let us not forget that above all else, Christmas means. . . Christ. 


All titles for mixed chorus—many also available 
for treble and male voices. For prices and complete 
listing see your local dealer, or write direct. 
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letter young musician 


& 

ith LIVINGSTON GEARHART 

ing 

Dear Bobs 

f I wish I could quickly write down all the ideas which might be helpful to you in your 

° studying to be a musician. It isn't possible for me to do that, so I hope that we 
will have another opportunity soon to talk about it. In the meantime, here are some 
important things for you to think about. 
If you wish to be a really good musician you cannot limit yourself—at your age—to 

Cunkle the study of just piano (or just clarinet, or singing, or jazz, or classical music). 

>ggard This is the time for you to search for as many different musical experiences as you 

Cunkle can find. All of them will help you someday when you decide to specialize—perhaps 
as an organist. 

igwald 

r. Scott Here are some things to do that I think you would find both interesting and profit- 

ggard able, in addition to your regular piano study and practice: 

we Sing in the church choir or in some other choral group 

- Scott | Learn to play an orchestral instrument——flute, oboe, clarinet, etc. 

. Bell Accompany a singer 

. Scott Play with a violinist or any other instrumentalist 

Davids Accompany a choral group 

ie. Read through (at the piano) lots and lots of musical masterpieces 

. Scott Play duets with a friend who studies piano 

meone 
I also recommend that you: 

loved, 


Listen to great music on records, again and again 

gwald Study "harmony" 

Play "by ear" and "make up" pieces of your own 

Read many books about music and musicians. Although some of these will be boring 

le to you, give them as much attention as you can and put them aside with the idea 

that someday you will find something valuable in them 

te Listen to as many opera and symphony broadcasts as you can find. Some of these, 
too, may not have much interest for you, but don't turn them off until you have 
given them a chance. Then give them another chance sometime 

Keep notebooks or scrapbooks and lists of your favorite music, performing artists 
that you have heard, music that you particularly like, and even music that you 
HATE! 


But the most important thing I can tell you is to keep on listening to great music on 
records . . e again and again. 


I'm sorry that I can't expand this letter with some lists of music and books that I 
think would interest you. On second thought, that wouldn't be the best idea. In 
preparing yourself for any kind of work—not just music—a most important develop- 
ment is the ability to explore for yourself. 


Affectionately your uncle, 
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You have seen this story happen somewhere. The close is 


abrupt and unhappy. When you have finished reading, sit 


back and give your answers to the questions at the end. 


N a warm night in May four 

years ago the first concert of the 
amateur symphony orchestra ended 
on a final chord that was engulfed 
by a storm of applause. Cheers and 
whistles that would have shocked 
habitués of Carnegie Hall seemed 
fitting and proper in this small 
school auditorium. The effect on 
the conductor was such that, while 
bowing to the audience, he pressed 
his fingers to his eyes in a quick but 
revealing gesture. Then he turned 
to his orchestra of forty musicians 
and waved them to their feet. Smil- 
ing self-consciously they rose to 
acknowledge the acclaim of their 
townspeople. This was a night to 
be remembered with pride, although 
they were to enjoy many similar 
ovations. 

A few minutes later they packed 
up their instruments and hurried to 
their friends and relatives in the 
audience. One mother rushed down 
the aisle and scooped up her ten- 
year-old boy, a clarinetist. She 
hugged him until he whispered to 
her that people were watching. His 
father just grinned and patted him 
on the shoulder. 

One of the bass player’s friends re- 
proached that musician with “You 
played a B flat instead of a natural 
in the first part of the symphony.” 

The answer was quick. “You 
weren't listening closely if that was 
the only mistake you heard.” 

Excited talk bubbled everywhere. 
An elderly woman, leaning on the 
Scott J. Saunders resides on Long Is- 
land and is production manager of 
Musical Courier. 
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arm of her husband, said, “It sound- 
ed almost like the radio, didn’t it? 
And to think that we have a sym- 
phony orchestra in our own com- 
munity. I do hope they give an- 
other concert soon.” 

Her words were echoed through- 
out our small town in the days that 
followed the event—surprise at the 
quality of musicianship, pride in 
possessing such a group, and eager- 
ness for the next concert. 

No one had anticipated this suc- 
cessful debut, certainly not the four- 
teen musicians who were the nucleus 
of the orchestra three months be- 
fore. Surely not the conductor, a 
former symphony violinist who had 
dreamed for years of such a night. 


Gradual Growth 


In this suburb of 10,000 near New 
York City he had in a short time be- 
come friendly with several amateur 
musicians who played together in 
string quartets and other ensembles. 
Through them he learned of still 
more instrumentalists, and as the 
number increased he felt that here 
at last was the start of a symphony 
orchestra. Months of searching for 
facilities and backing followed. In 
the summer of 1946 the conductor 
outlined his plans to the board of 
directors of the Jewish Center, who 
agreed to subsidize the organization 
until a symphonic society could be 
formed by members of the com- 
munity. In addition, the Center's 
auditorium was available for re- 
hearsals. 

The first orchestral meeting was 
more or less a social gathering of 


SCOTT J. SAUNDERS 


those whom the conductor knew and 
a few who had come in response to 
the placards announcing the group. 
Skills were rusty. Many of the musi- 
cians had touched their instruments 
only at odd moments in recent years 
and were doubtful of their ability to 
play in ensemble. 

There were six violinists, a French- 
horn player, an oboist, two clarinet- 
ists, a cellist, and three drummers. 
The latter had no tympani, but one 
enterprising man thumped the bot- 
toms of two ash cans and found 
them to be fairly close substitutes. 
When the custodian reluctantly up- 
ended them, the conductor stared 
but didn’t object. 

To gauge his group’s proficiency, 
the conductor began with Bacchan- 
ale from Samson and Delilah. The 
oboist executed the opening cadenza 
with unexpected dexterity, but fol- 
lowing that troubles mounted in all 
sections, especially the violins. The 
focal point was in the first violins, 
and soon the conductor was busy 
trying to restore order. In his pre- 
occupation he missed the bustle of 
sudden activity in the “tympani” 
section. 

Confronted by a growing mound 
of ashes the custodian had decided 
that he needed the cans more than 
the music. The tympanist, not wish- 
ing to disturb the conductor, had 
left the room to argue for their re- 
turn. 

Still concentrating, the conductor 
ordered a tutti. Five bars later he 
waved his hands violently. “Where 
is the tympani? In my score there 
is tympani. Where are you?” He 
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pointed a finger to the rear, then 
lowered it and asked quietly, “Will 
someone please tell me who swiped 
the ash cans?” 

What he said to the custodian 
must have been effective because 
that gentleman restored one of the 
cans immediately. And during the 
next three months those galvanized 
cylinders served a purpose far from 
the wildest dreams of the manufac- 
turer. For the first concert a set of 
tympani was borrowed from one of 
the high school orchestras, but the 
tympanist stoutly maintained that 
he had derived as good results from 
the ash cans. 

As news of the Sunday morning 
rehearsals spread, additional recruits 
joined the ranks until there were 
twenty-five in the orchestra. In- 
cluded in the roster were four 
doctors—one of them an obstetrician 
—three lawyers, two firemen, a 
policeman, an accountant, and a 
magazine editor. The obstetrician, a 
fine violinist who had once consid- 
ered a concert career, was a musician 
with a sense of humor. During one 
rehearsal an excited boy ran into 
the auditorium and yelled for him 
to hurry. Just before the rehearsal 
ended, two hours later, there was a 
phone call for the bass player. Re- 
turning from the booth he said a 
few hurried words to the conductor 
and ran out. After he had gone the 
conductor informed us that Jack was 
again to become a father. 

Two days later I met the obste- 
trician and asked him why he hadn’t 
told Jack earlier that his wife was 
about to give birth. 

The doctor smiled. ‘““That was his 
sixth child. Besides, I couldn’t drag 
away our only bass player, could 
I?” 


Reading Ability 


One of the conductor’s first prob- 
lems developed as a result of his de- 
cision to keep beginners out of the 
orchestra until they acquired a fair 
ability to read at sight. The parents, 
eager to have their children in an 
orchestra, brought pressure on the 
conductor through the board of 
directors of the Center. There were 
hectic sessions behind closed doors 
but the conductor eventually won 
out. He was willing to train the or- 
chestra but not to give basic instruc- 
tion on an instrument. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Westminster Choir 
College Library 


New Sacred Compositions 


COME, PEACEFUL DEATH 


t A CAPELLA 


for Mixed Voices 
tTHE STORY OF THE TWELVE 
tBY'M B 
Normand Lockwood .............. 312-40073 15 
tTHE CREATION 
WHEN | SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS 
tPSALM 100 
tGO DOWN DEATH 
tALL GLORY ON HIGH 
tNOW GLAD OF HEART BE EVERYONE 
Praetorius-Kerman ................ 312-40088 18 
GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAINS 
JESUS BORN IN BETHLEA 
TtONE EVENING IN WINTER 
ONCE TO EVERY MAN AND NATION 
David Stanley York ............... 312-40098 16 
tGLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO! 
MAKE HASTE, O GOD 
Robert Stevenson- 312-40100 .22 
THE CREED 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL EDITION OF CHORAL 


MUSIC PUBLISHED IN 

i — Superlatively oiced! 
Magnificent Arrangements 
Our New Choral Catalog is now avallable. 


limentary copies on any ’ 
Address all inquiries to Dept. MJ-10-5!. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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Take long hair 


to the 


barber shop iS 


dQ 


RALPH E. GAUVEY 


Of all things . . . a background of mood music for English 
classes and study halls! A far cry from the “sit up straight 


and listen carefully” school of appreciation. 


OUNDS LIKE a hog callin’ con- 
test,” a sophomore boy observed 
upon hearing the recorded voice of a 
prominent soprano. “And I think 
she’s gonna win,” he added. 

I thought I was being clever in in- 
troducing a unit on music apprecia- 
tion in the English class. My reason- 
ing had been sound. My ears still 
jangled from the horrible jingles 
with which advertisers pollute the 
atmosphere; disc jockeys’ revolving 
thump-thump jazz records on a turn- 
table made my head whirl at 78 rpm; 
even “Clare De Lune”’ lost its magi- 
cal lure as I heard it used daily to 
introduce one of the more popular 
soap operas, a revolting example of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

I had reasoned that the average 
student’s rhythm had been so stand- 
ardized that good music would come 
as a welcome relief. Instead, even so 
simple a piece as “Grand Canyon 
Suite” sounded like “a truck load of 
milk cans smashing into a truck load 
of pigs,” as one student so pictur- 
esquely put it. 

The soprano, as you have seen, 
fared no better, “Personally, I’ll take 
Doris Day,” said one genius, where- 
upon the rest of the period was de- 
voted to heated arguments concern- 
ing the popular “oomph” singers of 


Mr. Gauvey is an instructor in the New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, High School. This 
article is reprinted from The Clearing 
House by permission. 
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the day—arguments intense and vo- 
ciferous. 

My mistake had been in going 
from the ridiculous to the sublime. 
At this point, allow me to go on 
record as stating that there is noth- 
ing wrong with popular music. I 
own a library of more than 600 
popular records. The music is enter- 
taining, and it is an excellent di- 
version from the work-a-day. It can 
be appreciated and enjoyed, but it 
has drawbacks. It is comparable to 
the mass-market short story. It stim- 
ulates imagination, but it fails to 
delve into one’s inner contempla- 
tion; it fails to communicate a mean- 
ing of beauty because of its obvious 
limitations. To deprive a child of 
good music is to deprive him of one 
enjoyment which adds luster to life. 


Strategic Retreat 


I attempted to leap a crevice for 
which I should have first built a 
bridge. After my first sad attempt, I 
retreated to the rear to analyze my 
position. I was positive that good 
music, if given half a chance, would 
win a few converts in the sophomore 
class. 

Tentatively, I planned a new ap- 
proach, which eventually paid divi- 
dends. Being a semi-firm believer in 
the pragmatic theory of education, I 
found it a bit difficult to find a ra- 
tionalization whereby I could bring 


classical music into the classroom. I 
got around that by deciding to play 
the records during composition and 
reading periods in class. That way 
I could justify myself by saying I was 
merely striving to give the students a 
nice environment in which to work. 

For the first experiment, I chose 
light classical works—a number of 
Strauss waltzes, Victor Herbert com- 
positions, and an occasional classic 
such as Dvorak’s Fifth. 

I kept the volume very low, and 
tried the experiment for two con- 
secutive days. On the third and 
fourth days I did not play the 
records. The fourth day brought 
“Hey, what happened to the wreck- 
ers?” The fifth day the students had 
a chance to write a paragraph stating 


their reactions to the experiment. 


They upheld the records unani- 
mously. The following Monday we 
had a discussion concerning the 
merits of fairly good music, arranged 
and played exceptionally well. 

The general opinion was that 
“mood” music was a good idea. I 
tactfully avoided a reference to the 
music as classical or semi-classical— 
the students seem to regard the 
terms as subversive. 

There followed a few weeks of 
occasional mood music, then one day 
I surprised the class by devoting an 
entire period to Jimmy Dorsey, 
Woody Herman, Glen Miller, etc. 
The students had nothing to do but 
listen. A few of the song titles were 
“Mable-Mable,” “Our Love,” “In 
the Hush of the Night,” and “I’m 
Always Chasing Rainbows.” 

The composers of these melodies 
were, of course, Dvorak, Tchaikov- 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakov, and Chopin, 
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in that order, The students, needless 
to say, never suspected it. 

For two days, I played long hair 
which had been given a neat trim by 
modern band leaders. In every case, 
the consistent rhythm and blaring 
or mellow brass were the same. 
Many of the records were played 
twice, then, on the third day, I 
played the same songs as rendered by 
Fritz Kreisler, the Cleveland, San 
Francisco, and London Symphonies, 
and the Boston “Pops.” After play- 
ing each record, I asked if the tune 
sounded familiar. “Mable” was im- 
mediately recognized, as were most 
of the others. 

And finally, after the prelimi- 
naries, we were ready to go into the 
main events. But this time the 
students themselves were interested 
in the cause and effect. They wanted 
to know why there was such a dif- 
ference in two orchestras playing the 
same tune. 

From there on we had a good time 
kicking around the general topic of 
music. We discussed all types of 
music from the folk song to Bach, 
and the decision reached was that 
the individual should determine the 
type of music which best suits his 
particular mood. I was quite amazed 
at the serious attitude with which 
the students viewed Mozart. The 
conclusion was that he was like 
olives—one had to learn to like him. 


Vocalists were approached in a 
different manner. First, a recording 
of “Some Enchanted Evening” was 
played as sung by Frank Sinatra. 
Ezio Pinza followed with his rendi- 
tion. Lauritz Melchior was presented 
with his version of a few popular 
songs, as was Risé Stevens. The 
jump from light classic to classic was 
then made without a casualty. 

As far as my experiment was con- 
cerned, familiarity bred love rather 
than contempt. This is probably uni- 
versal in the music world—witness 
the song pluggers who hover over 
tin-pan alley. 


Genuine Interest 


A genuine interest developed in 
the so-called classics without the sus- 
picion which had accompanied my 
earlier atterapt to achieve the same 
end. We carried the unit for an en- 
tire week, and have since utilized 
one period every two weeks for the 
exploration of a particular composi- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HAT songs were popular in 

1903? Which opera heroes 
wore beards? Where can I find out 
about modern Egyptian music? I 
am giving a dinner and I want a 
song mentioning the first name of 
each of my guests. Can you recom- 
mend a good accompanist? Is there 
a chamber music group I could 
join? I have an old violin; can you 
tell me its value? Who was the first 
American-born girl to sing at the 
Metropolitan? Have you a book on 
music in the Bible? Can you give 
me the address of a manufacturer 
of whistles? Have you a list of op- 
eras mentioning coffee and_ beer? 
The foregoing questions are only a 
sample of the requests with which 
the music department of the San 
Francisco Public Library is prepared 
to deal. Every one of these was ac- 
tually received, and all were an- 
swered satisfactorily. 

Of course some questioners have 
to be handled with imagination, for 
instance, the one who wanted ‘The 
Unfurnished Symphony,” and the 
one who asked for “The Moonshine 
Sonata”! 

The music department of this 
library was the brain child of Julian 
Rehn Waybur (ne Julius Weber), 
whom a plaque now commemorates 
as “. . . friend, musician, teacher, 
whose happy devotion established 
music as part of the service of the 
public library.” It was opened in a 


Miss deFord is a free-lance writer and 
newspaper correspondent who lives and 
writes in San Francisco. 
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MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD 


Don’t think that the music department of your public library 
is reserved for use by musicologists. It’s a place for every- 


one to find out interesting things about music. 


large room of the then newly built 
main library in 1917, and its nu- 
cleus was the Schirmer (Boston Mu- 
sic Company) collection. Madame 
Emilia Musto Tojetti donated her 
large library of vocal scores. A thou- 
sand scores were given by Rudolph 
Herold, including those of the first 
symphony music ever played in San 
Francisco. Dr. Louis Lisser 
queathed his library of 600 items, 
and there have been many bequests 
since. 


Extensive Resources 


The department now has about 
7,000 books—musical biography, 
criticism, technique, general 
subjects revolving around music, in- 
cluding a small collection of novels 
with a musical theme—and some 15,- 
000 musical scores, bound and un- 
bound. The WPA music project 
turned over to the library its entire 
set of orchestral part scores. On the 
department’s shelves are parts for 
all the standard classical works, and 
a large number of miniature scores. 
Many of these items are to be found 
only here and in the Congressional 
Library. Complete sets of editions 
of the old masters enable the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra to 
check the authentic original ver- 
sion where there is a discrepancy 
between two renderings. 

Books and sheet music alike can 
be taken out by borrowers for three 
weeks and, unlike other books in 
the public library, can be renewed 
by telephone, as well as in person 


or by mail. During the opera sea- 
son, however, opera scores (piano 
and vocal, with libretto) are on a 
seven-day, non-renewable _basis 
“They are our equivalent of cur- 
rent mystery novels,’ says James 
Cleghorn, the music librarian. 

There is also a collection, invalu- 
able to research workers, of San 
Francisco concert and opera pro- 
grams dating from 1850, indexed by 
name, performers, and theater; and 
there are many priceless auto- 
graphed photographs of bygone and 
contemporary singers, players, and 
other performers. 

One of the most useful of the de- 
partment’s functions is the main- 
tenance of a clearing-house service 
for agents. A list is kept of all dates 
of recitals, concerts, and operas in 
San Francisco, and all the concert 
agencies check with it regularly to 
insure no overlapping of dates and 
to find when free dates may be 
available. 

A large card index keeps track of 
the most diverse subjects relating to 
music. It is from this that answers 
can be found promptly to such ques- 
tions as those quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article. Authors, bib- 
liographers, research workers, and 
amateur and professional musicians 
all depend on this file for informa- 
tion. If you want an arranger or a 
transcriber, somebody to sing duets 
with you, or a chance to hear the 
bagpipes played, the music depart- 
ment can give you an address im- 
mediately. 

The hundred volumes of popular 
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songs are indexed by date, com- 
poser, author, title, and by the first 
line of the chorus and the first line 
of the first stanza. It is no wonder 
that requests come from all over the 
United States and from outside this 
country, or that musically inclined 
servicemen stationed nearby use the 
library regularly and those stationed 
overseas frequently write for infor- 
mation. During World War II, for 
example, a sergeant in the South 
Pacific, a musician in civilian life, 
kept going on his early history of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
by V-mail letters to and from the 
San Francisco Public Library. 

One very much appreciated fea- 
ture is the multi-leaved bulletin 
board, on which are posted notices 
of all current and forthcoming musi- 
cal attractions in San Francisco, to- 
gether with clippings of musical 
criticisms and other newspaper ma- 
terial bearing on music or mu- 
sicians. There is also, of course, a 
complete file of music periodicals, 
including The Music Journal. 


Assembly Room 


The music department has a 
small room containing a _ piano, 
where patrons can run over scores 
before taking them out. It also 
monitors the library’s assembly 
room, where it has a grand piano. 
Any recognized musician may en- 
gage this room once a year for a 
private recital, without charge, and 
music teachers use it regularly for 
this purpose for their pupils. The 
only restriction is that no fee may 
be charged for admission to the con- 
cert. 

Thanks to Earl Walker, the own- 
er of a large record library, every 
Monday evening.»a~- special record 
concert—symphony, -ballet, concerto, 
opera, and string-ensemble—is given 
before a regular and devoted audi- 
ence. There are also “live” orches- 
tral concerts and chamber music 
evenings given free in the assembly 
room under the auspices of the Mu- 


_Sicians’ Union. The music depart- 


ment itself does not circulate rec- 
ords, although it has recently re- 
ceived a donation from the San 
Francisco Musicians’ Club for this 
purpose, and this may be its next 
major service. 

Either books or scores may be re- 
served in advance by patrons. It is 

(Continued on page 31) 
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I'm An Old Cowhand 


HIT PARADE 
BAND BOOK 


Manhattan Serenade 
Moonlight Serenade 
Woodpecker Song 
Elmer's Tune 


Daybreak 
Josephine 
Deep Purple 
Over The Rainbow 
ond 7 others 
AMERICA SWINGS 
BAND BOOK 


Goofus Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
Tiger Rog Schnitzelbank 
Gay Nineties Medley Runnin’ Wild 
China Boy 
and 8 others 


THE BIG 3 
BAND BOOK 


} Siboney When | Grow Too Old To Dream 
Blue Moon 


I'll See You In My Dreams 


The Rogue Song 
Temptation 


Alice Blue Gown 
Hawaiian War Chant 
and 7 others 


MARCH IN TIME 
BAND BOOK 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 
BAND BOOK 


VICTORY 
BAND BOOK 


Ja-Da The Star Spangled Banner (Key of Ab) 

American Patrol When Johany Comes Marching Home 

The Marine's Hyma Battle Hyma Of The Republic 

1 Hear America Singing When You Wore A Tulip 
and 11 others 


FULL INSTRUMENTATION © BAND PARTS 40c EACH * CONDUCTOR BOOKS 75 


First Choice With 
Progressive Band Directors! 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 
BAND BOOK 


All New Arrangements by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 
Our Director I'm Sitting On Top Of The World 
National Emblem Five Foot Two, Eyes Of Bive 
You Were Meant For Me Waltz You Saved For Me 
Swinging Down The Lane Good Night (Waltz) 


De Molay Commandery (March) Sleepy Time Gal 
and 5 others 


FULL INSTRUMENTATION © BAND PARTS 40c EACH * CONDUCTOR BOOK (Octave Size) $1.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION © 799 Seventh Avenue 


leo Feist 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation 


New York 19, N.Y. 
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A NOVEL IDEA FOR YOUR BAND PROGRAM 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES MEANT FOR ACTUAL CONCERT 
PERFORMANCE AS WELL AS FOR TRAINING PURPOSES 


Here is the musical stage's most prominent output, 


now imaginatively transcribed for instrumental ensemble by JOHN J. MORRISSEY | 
; For Brass Soxtet For Clarinet Quartet 
(2 Cornets, 2 Trombones, Baritone, Tuba) (Four Bh Clarinets) 
OL' MAN RIVER................. Jerome Kern 


IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT... | Cole Porter 
SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP 
Richard Rodgers SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES ... Jerome Kern 


Each of the above Each of the above 
Complete with score..................... $1.75 Complete with score..................... $1.50 
75 Parts, each........ .25 ....... 75 Parts, each........ .25 
. CHAPPELL & CO., INC. CRAWFORD MUSIC CORP. T. B. HARMS CO. 
GERSHWIN PUBLISHING COMPANY WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. 
' RKO Building Rockefeller Center New York 20, N. Y. 


DIRECTONE improves quality and 
depth of tone like a band shell. 
DIRECTONE increases carrying 
power 35%. 


DIRECTONE 
U.S. Pot. No. 2,448,682, 
potented Italy ond Germany 


Be fair to yourself! Before you buy an accordion 
at any price, try one of the many DIRECTONE 
models at your local dealer’s. Only Pancordion 

and Crucianelli accordions — NO OTHER MAKE! — 


tom-built in U.S.A. Crucianelli Model 70—$850. 
can give you the exclusive DIRECTONE feature invented Custom 


by Robert Pancotti. Write today for your free copy of Pancordion “Baton” — $1500. pve hn ae $325. 
“Pancordion Picture Parade’, a 32-page booklet showing Other Pancordion DIRECTONE 
Free! hundreds of satisfied users of DIRECTONE accordions. Accordions from $1100. 


Pancordion, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 ¢ Factory: 22-14 40th Avenue, Long Island City 1, NYS 


Crucia 
Accordions Accor nelli have DirecTone 
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from $325, 


ENNIS DAVIS 


“Music in the church can be made as lively as Times Square 


on New Year’s Eve—and without impairment of the dignity 


of worship.” 


OME forty weeks of the year the 

Lord is vigorosly and generously 
praised in hymns, anthems, and ora- 
torios. Then suddenly, with the com- 
ing of summer, the busiest of choir 
lofts suddenly becomes the scene of 
a great silence that is broken only 
by the organist and the voices of 
“guest” soloists and the “summer 
quartet.” Sometimes their perform- 
ances seem perfunctory and even 
reluctant, but at least they serve as 
a reminder that music is an im- 
portant part of the service of wor- 
ship. 

Right after Labor Day the choir- 
master hauls out stacks of music, 
removes the robes from their moth- 
proof containers, and anxiously 
counts his choristers as they file in 
for the first evening of rehearsal. 
Once more praise is loudly sung! 

But this is not the story in the 
First Methodist Church of Dallas, 
Texas. The choir loft in that church 
is a busy place fifty-two weeks of the 
year. No, the correct figure is fifty- 
one, for a reason which I shall give 
later. The doldrums of the “summer 
music” period have been replaced 
by a vigorous, exciting schedule of 


This isn’t a usual picture of church music. 


music activities that is truly unusual 
in the church world. 

One Sunday morning when I was 
visiting in Dallas last July I read in 
the Dallas News an announcement 
of that evening’s program at the 
First Methodist Church. It included 
a performance of the Tchaikovsky B 
flat Minor Concerto by Charles 
Webb and the church’s Chautauqua 
Orchestra, and two groups of songs 
by the Metropolitan Opera star, 
John Brownlee, who was currently 
appearing in the Fair Park Audi- 
torium summer operetta presenta- 
tions. I went to see what was going 
on. 

It was unusual to see so many 
people entering a church building 
on a hot summer evening. It was 
amazing to see a huge choir loft 
completely filled with singers. And 
in front of the choir was a thirty- 
piece orchestra with well-balanced 
instrumentation. 

The program was well-planned 
and well-performed. Woven into it 
was a simple and effective pattern of 
the service of worship. The audi- 
ence-congregation both applauded 
and bowed its heads in prayer. The 


On A Summer Sunday Evening 


affinity between religion and music 
was clearly demonstrated. Both 
spiritual and aesthetic experiences 
were provided and what's more, in a 
friendly, informal atmosphere. It 
all seemed to make so much sense 
in the direction of both religion and 
music. 

During the summer of 1951 this 
First Methodist Church presented a 
series of ten “Chautauqua Sunday 
Evenings,” beginning July 1 and 
concluding September 2. These pro- 
grams opened at 7:20 with the show- 
ing of short films dealing with broad 
religious. international, and _ inter- 
racial themes. The second session 
each evening was the musical part 
of the program, and it was usually 
followed by a speaker with a lively 
and timely subject. 

Let’s take a look at the contents 
of the musical portions: 


July 1: Music of Scandanavian Com- 
posters—Grieg, Sibelius, and others. 
Chorus and orchestra. 

July 8: Patriotic Songs and Hymns. 
Thompson’s Testament of Freedom. 
Chorus and orchestra assisted by 
Texas and Pacific Chorus. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Choir directors, singers, and organists are 
blessed with an abundant selection of “music 
appropriate for Christmas.” Not so fortunate 
are instrumental musicians—band or orches- 
tra conductors and chamber music players. 
Their literature for this great Holy Day is lim- 
ited in scope and slender of proportion. Here 
are some suggestions to them for their Christ- 


mas repertory this year and in years to come. 


CTOBER is none too soon to be thinking of that 

late December program on which some “Christ- 
massy” music is needed. Especially is this true for the 
instrumental musician: with only a very slender liter- 
ature of purely “instrumental” Christmas music avail- 
able, he must run through dozens of publishers’ 
catalogues in the hope of finding something appropri- 
ate to the occasion. And after titles have been selected 
and music has been examined, what then of the re- 
hearsals needed for adequate preparation? Christmas 
music has always been a knotty problem for the orches- 
tra conductor or player. 

It is strange that during the past two and a half 
centuries composers have found in the Christmas story 
so little inspiration for instrumental composition. 
Around the beginning of the eighteenth century there 
was a flurry of interest, an interest which confined itself 
mostly to the presentation of the scene of the shepherds 
abiding in the field. For this purpose, the composer of 
that day had readily available a type of music known 
from the time of the troubadours, the pastorale. This 
simple musical form of peasant origin had already 
found a prominent place in early rustic dramatizations 
of the Nativity, Taken up by Arcangelo Corelli (1653- 
1713), and used as the final movement in his ‘Concerto 
Grosso No. 8, the pastorale became an integral part 
of the eighteenth century concerto grosso, setting a 
pattern for the composers of later generations. It is well 
exemplified in the Sinfonia Pastorale in the second 
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LAURENCE TAYLOR 


of the six cantatas which comprise Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, and the Pastoral Symphony of The Messiah. 


18th Century Music 


The Christmas concerto of Corelli, although com- 
posed in about 1682, was not published until 1712, the 
year before the composer’s death. Comprising four 
contrasting movements, it concludes with the famous 
Pastorale. It was performed by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, and the Chicago and Cincinnati 
orchestras in their Yuletide programs last year. Scored 
for string orchestra, Corelli’s famous work is available 
in the following modern editions: Kalmus, Peters, Ox- 
ford, Ricordi, Associated, and Durand. 

Another eighteenth century Christmas concerto, less 
well-known than Corelli’s but well worth investigating, 
is the one by his rival, Giuseppe Torelli (c. 1650-1708), 
entitled Concerto a 4, in forma di pastorale per il 
Santissimo Natale, first published in 1709. Like 
Corelli's, this work is scored for string orchestra. There 
is a modern edition by Arnold Schering (Associated). 

The Nativity pastorales of Corelli and Torelli paved 
the way for the Sinfonia Pastorale in Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio (about 1733), and the Pastoral Symphony in 
Handel’s Messiah (1742), two favorite instrumental 
numbers for Christmas programs today. The Bach is 
available in two modern editions: Kalmus and Leuc- 
kart—under the title Hirtenmusik. ‘The Handel Pas- 
toral Symphony from The Messiah is published by 
Kalmus. Rounding out eighteenth century orchestral 
music suitable for Christmas we have: 

Haypn, F. J. Weihnachtssymphonie (Christmas Sym- 
phony). Cat. No.:Mandyczewski No. 26. Parts must 
be extracted from the score (Breitkopf). 


HEINICHEN, J.D. Pastorale per la notte della Nativi- 
tate Christi (Oppenheimer; Breitkopf). 

MANFREDINI, F. Concerto grosso per il Santissimo 
Natale—strings (Associated). 

VALENTINI, G. Pastorale—strings (Kahnt). 


19th and 20th Centuries 
Orchestra 


BacH-WaALton. The Wise Virgins (Oxford). 
Batti, E. Weihnachts-Ouverture (Oppenheimer). 
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Brrezowsky, N. Christmas Festival Overture on a 
Ukrainian Noel (Associated). 

BercH, A. Christmas Fantasy (Remick). 

BERGMANN, W. Six Christmas Carols—strings (Asso- 
ciated). 

BrauMs, J. Lo! What a Beauteous Rose!—strings 
(Oxford); (Associated). 


CHapwick, Gerorce Symphonic Sketches: No. 2, 
“Noel” (G. Schirmer). 

CoLERIDGE-TAyLor, S. Christmas Overture (Boosey 
Hawkes). 

Finck, H. Christmas Memories (Boosey Hawkes). 


Fry, W. H. Santa Claus Symphony (Ms.*). 

Gat, Hans Zauberspiegel-Suite, Op. 38: 5th mov't., 
“Weihnachtsmusik”—small orch. (Universal). 

Goutp, Morton Serenade of Carols (Chappell). 

HEILNER, IRwin Snapshots of a Troubled World, 
Suite: No. 7, “Christmas Waltz’ (Ms.—American 
Music Center’). 

Hier, Erne G. Carolina Christmas, Suite (Ms.— 
American Music Center*). 

HuMPERDINCK, E. Hansel and Gretel overture (Kal- 
mus; Associated). “Dream Pantomime” from Hansel 
and Gretel (Associated). 

Hutcuincs, A. Puer Natus (Variations and fugue)— 
strings (Gray). 

IRELAND, J. Holy Boy—strings (Boosey Hawkes). 

JacHino, C. Pastorale di Natale—small orch. (Ricordi). 

JAMEs, Puitip. Overture in the Olden Style on French 
‘Noels (Birchard). 

JoncEN, J. Fantasie sur deux Noels populaires Wal- 
lons (Durand). 

MuLLER, Sicrrip. Weihnachtsmusik — winds, strings, 
and piano (Breitkopf). 

Nacter, F. Symphonisches Vorspiel, Op. 124 (on the 
Advent and Christmas chorale “Macht hoch die 
Tiir’)—small orch. (Rithle and Wendling). 

NIEMANN, W. Hirtenmusik zur Weihnacht, Op. 80, 
No. 10—strings (Peters). 

PErtiLHou, A. Scénes gothiques: No. 4, “Noel” 
(Heugel). 

Resikov, V. Christmas Tree Suite (G. Schirmer). 

REINECKE, C. Biblische Bilder, Op. 220, Heft II, 
Hirtenmusik und Wanderung nach Bethlehem; Die 
Ruhe der Heiligen Familie (Zimmermann). 

REsPIGHI, O. Trittico Botticelliano: b, “L’Adora- 
zioni dei magi’—small orch. (Ricordi). 

Rimsky-Korsakow. “Polonaise” from Christmas Night 
(Boosey Hawkes). 

RosENTHAL, MaNnuat. Christmas Symphony (Ms.*). 

Rowtey, ALec. Christmas Suite—strings, with piano 
ad lib. (Gray). 

SAMUEL-RoussEAU. Noel berrichon (Hamelle). 

TuTHILL, BuRNET. Bethlehem (Carl Fischer). 

VAUGHAN Wi LiAMs, R. Fantasia on “Greensleeves” 
(Oxford). On Christmas Night (Oxford). Suite for 
viola and small orch.: Nos. 2 and 3, “Carol” and 
“Christmas Dance” (Oxford). 


1A full score exists in the Free Library of Philadelphia. William Henry 
Fry (1815?:1864) was an — American composer and critic of his 
day. His Santa Claus Symp was premiered by the famous Jullien’s 
Orchestra on Christmas Eve, 1853. 

? The American Music Center (250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.) 
Serves as a clearing house for compositions by American composers, par- 
ticularly works as yet unpublished. 

® Premiere 1950, by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
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WEINBERGER, J. Weihnachten (Universal). 
Yon, Pietro. Gesu Bambino (J. Fischer and Bro.). 


Band 


Apams. Holy City (Boosey Hawkes). 
Barsotti. Enchanted Chimes (Boosey Hawkes). 
Buys, Peter. Christmas Greetings (Barnhouse). 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, SAMUEL. Christmas Overture 
(Boosey Hawkes). 


GoLpMAN, Epwin F. Christmas March (G. Schirmer). 


GouLp, Morton. Home for Christmas (Chappell). 
It Came Upon a Midnight Clear—woodwind en- 
semble (Chappell). 
Serenade of Carols (Chappell). 

Humperpinck, E. “Prayer and Dream Pantomime” 
from Hansel and Gretel (Remick). 


IRELAND, J. Holy Boy—brass band (Boosey Hawkes). 

Rimsky-Korsakow. “Polonaise” from Christmas 
Night (Boosey Hawkes). 

Tscualkowsky, P.I. Troika en Traineaux (“The 
Sleigh Ride”) (Witmark). 


VERRALL, JOHN. Christmas Fantasy (Presser). 


WELDON, REDMOND AND CAVANAUGH. Christmas in 
Killarney (Remick). 


Chamber Music 


BrivcE, Frank. A Merry, Merry Xmas—oboe, clarinet, 
trombone and piano (Ms.—Library of Congress). 

CHARPENTIER, M.-A. (c. 1634-1704). “Nuit,” instru- 
mental interlude from In Nativitatem Domini— 
string quartet and keyboard‘ (Editions du Siécle 
Musical). 

Coo.ipce, (Mrs.) ELIZABETH SPRAGUE. Christmas 
Sextet for the Family—clarinet, violin, viola, cello 
and piano four hands (Ms.—Library of Congress). 

Core, A. (1653-1713). Serenata-brass quintet 
(Mills). [This is the final movement of the “Christ- 
mas Concerto.”’| 

CoretTE, M. (1709-1795). Noel Allemand (5th Con- 
certo)—flute, violin and keyboard,‘ with cello ad lib. 
(Editions du Siécle Musical). 

Dietricu, arr. Weihnachtssinfonien alter Meister— 
flute, violin (or two violins) and keyboard,* with 
cello ad lib. (Barenreiter). 

Hier, Etuet G. Carolina Christmas, Suite—string 
quartet (Ms.—American Music Center’). 

Howett. “Dance,” from the suite, Christmas Eve— 
string quartet (Oxford). 

HumperpINnck, E. “Children’s Prayer,” from Hansel 
and Gretel—saxophone quartet (Paul A. Schmitt). 

Jouvet, A. Pastorales de Noel—flute, bassoon and 
harp [or violin, cello and harp] (Heugel). 

JoncEN, J. Two Paraphrases on Walloon Christmas 
Carols—quartet for three flutes and B-flat clarinet 
[or alto flute in G] (Andraud). 

Kerr, Harrison. Carol (15th century)—string quartet 
(Ms.—American Music Center’). 

Liszt-Dickinson. March of the Magi, and Shepherds 
at the Manger—violin, cello, harp and organ (Gray). 


” 4 Where the term keyboard appears, either piano or organ may be used. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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HELEN M. THOMPSON 


(7 — not the tonal kind — is 
creeping into the orchestra 
world. The Wichita Symphony 
turns up the lights on its 1951-52 
season with gold crepe blouses as 
a part of the official concert cos- 
tumes of its women players. 

Alan Watrous, manager of the or- 
chestra, reports that for years 
Wichita audiences have been asking 
for “more color on the stage.’”’ Sev- 
eral nationally known fashion ex- 
perts were asked to submit designs 
for new costumes for the distaff fid- 
dlers and horn players. More than 
attractive appearance was required; 
there were also practical require- 
ments of construction for ease in 
playing. After the usual amount of 
alternating decision and indecision 
that goes into the selection of femi- 
nine garb, ideas were drawn from 
two costumes and combined into 
one which everyone believes will 
please both audience and players. 

The design adopted calls for gold 
blouses to be attached to full, gored, 
ballerina length black skirts. A 
Wichita seamstress is doing the job 
for slightly less than twenty dollars 
per chair, 


FRILLS AND FURBELOWS are being 
widely used by publicity departments 
this season. The Rockford (Ill.) Civic 
Symphony has issued a “symphony ve- 
hicle license plate” which is now at- 
tached to thousands of trucks and 
passenger cars in the Rockford area 

. The first issue of a well-written 
news sheet titled “Symphony Notes” is 
now being distributed throughout the 
Benton Harbor-St. Joseph (Mich.) area 
by the Twin City Symphony manage- 
ment . . . In Norwalk (Conn.) citizens 
are being kept informed of Norwalk 
Symphony doings by an_ excellent 
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mimeographed weekly news release. 
. . . Birmingham people have on their 
desks blotters which keep them re- 
minded of dates in the schedule of their 
city’s Civic Symphony, 


Rep—a color that has been much 
used in past seasons in many treas- 
urers’ books will not be seen so 
much this year. The shift is toward 
black. This is due, not to lower op- 
eration costs, but rather to improved 
management techniques developed 
along three lines: 

(1) More and more orchestras are 
scheduling spring fund-raising and 
ticket-selling drives so that they can 
better predict their incomes well in 
advance, and thereby plan their sea- 
sons accordingly. 

(2) More finance committees are 
being formed and they are function- 
ing better than ever before. Also, 
more orchestras have employed busi- 
ness managers. 

(3) Women’s committees are 
sponsoring more benefits well in ad- 
vance so that there is a reserve on 
hand to meet the expected differ- 
ence between income and expendi- 
ture. Fewer defecits are being al- 
lowed to happen. 


SOLOISTS will, as usual, be promi- 
nent in the musical fashion scene but a 
new trend is under way. In years past, 
soloists have been at the head of the 
concert parade and the orchestras 
themselves have frequently provided 
secondary accent. As the orchestras 
become better established it is natural 
for visiting artists to become more and 
more a part of the general ensemble. 

. In Erie (Pa.) soloists will again be 
sponsored by local business firms and 
will include Nan Merriman, Mischa Mis- 
chakoff, and Andor Foldes . . . Other 


soloist appearances: Gina Bachauer, 
Andrew White, Suzanne Danco, and 
Ruggiero Ricci with Charlotte (N. C.) 
Symphony; Claramae Turner, Ruggiero 
Ricci, and Ampara Iturbi with the Baton 
Rouge (La.) Symphony. 


BrocuHwurES are less arty, less ex- 
pensive, and more practical this 
year. The fancier jobs on silvered 
paper have been found to be out- 
side the pocketbook range of most 
orchestras. The tendency is toward 
simple, inexpensive announcements 
of orchestras’ goals, activities, and 
needs. Local artists and designers 
have been called in as consultants 
and have found ways to produce 
attractive models at greatly reduced 
cost. 


CONTEMPORARY WORKS are no 
longer heard only in the big city salons. 
The smaller orchestras are becoming 
more daring in their employment of new 
designs in composition. Conductors who 
have been fearful of audience response 
are now willing to run the risk of 
averted ears and are convincing their 
listeners that musical hemlines are not 
stationary . . . The Erie Philharmonic 
will premiere a new Peter Mennin work 
which was commissioned by the Erie 
“Friends,” and the Town of Babylon 
(N. Y.) Symphony will present a con- 
cert version of Virgil Thomson’s opera 
The Mother of Us All. 


IN THE KIDDIES and youth depart- 
ments there will be a greatly in- 
creased line of custom-tailored pro- 
grams for small fry. Management 
has learned the importance of mak- 
ing good customers of juveniles and 
has impressed upon designers of 
musical patterns the fact that the 
kids won’t take just any kind of an 
old adult hand-me-down. They’re 
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too smart about program design 
these days. It takes more than a 
William Tell tunic and a Hansel 
and Gretel cap to attract their ears. 


MARKETING NOTE: In Casper, Wyo., 
the entire season of the Civic Symphony 
will be sponsored by three local busi- 
ness firms—one newspaper and two 
banks. The concerts will be presented 
free to the public. 


SEASON FORECASTS: While  top- 
fiight professional designers will 
continue to have much influence on 
the trends of musical taste, the au- 
dience-public will become stronger 
in its control of the form and tex- 
ture of orchestra programs. Custom- 
ers formerly awed by the edicts of 
the famous-name music fashion au- 
thorities will be willing and eager 
to make known their own ideas con- 
cerning the kind of musical gar- 
ments they find most satisfying. 
What is even more important, they 
are going to examine merchandise 
more carefully before buying. 


SEASON’S QUESTION: What will 
television have to offer as its contribu- 
tion to our musical life? 


MUSIC LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 25) 
interesting to note that whenever a 
movie is produced dealing with a 
musical figure, there is an immedi- 
ate demand for books about him or 
her. There are 55 reservations at 
present for a biography of Enrico 
Caruso, thanks to the Mario Lanza 
picture. Many people (not all of 
them children or young people) re- 
ceive their first introduction to 
music — or at least to what they 
would call “long-hair” music — in 
this way. More than one, in making 
the reservation, has inquired: ‘Was 
Caruso a real person? Did he ever 
live?” 

For thirty-three years, until her 
retirement in 1950, Jessica M. Fred- 
ricks was the presiding genius of the 
music department. Many of its un- 
usual features were her creation. In 
the hands of her successor and of 
her long-time associate, still senior 
librarian, the San Francisco Public 
Library continues to pride itself on 
a music department which serves 
potential as well as actual music 
lovers — the great general public 
itself. AAA 
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IMPORTANT WORKS NOW AVAILABLE 
— SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA — 


BACH-WEINER = TOCCATA & FUGUE in C 


BEETHOVEN CORIOLANUS, OVERTURE 
EGMONT, OVERTURE 
PROMETHEUS, OVERTURE 
BIZET SYMPHONY No. I in C 
BRAHMS 3 HUNGARIAN DANCES, No. 5-6-7 


6 HUNGARIAN DANCES, No. I 1-16 
5 HUNGARIAN DANCES, No. 17-21 


DVORAK SYMPHONY No. 2 in d minor 
GOLDMARK RUSTIC WEDDING SYMPHONY 
HANDEL-WALCHA 12 ORGAN CONCERTOS 
HAYDN SYMPHONY No. 16 in G (Oxford) 


HUMPERDINCK HANSEL AND GRETEL, 
DREAM PANTOMIME 


REZNICEK DONNA DIANA, OVERTURE 
SCHUBERT SYMPHONY No. 7 in C 
SIBELIUS FINLANDIA 

KARELIA SUITE 
VIVALDI-FORTNER 6 FLUTE CONCERTOS 
WAGNER GOOD FRIDAY SPELL 


SIEGFRIED'S DEATH AND 
FUNERAL MARCH 
THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES 


WIENIAWSKI VIOLIN CONCERTO No. 2 in d minor 


for 


BAND 


LITTLE CONCERTO, for Henry Cowell 
piano & band 


*LE JOURNAL du PRIN- J.C.F.Fischer (Keith Wilson) 
TEMPS, Suite No. 3 


*ALLEGRO VIVACE, from A. Guilmant (A. D. Schmutz) 
ORGAN SONATA in D, Op. 
50 


*SYMPHONY IN Bb for Paul Hindemith 
CONCERT BAND 


SUITE FOR CONCERT BAND Gerald Kechley 


*TEN MORE DAYS TILL John Klein 
SCHOOL IS OUT 


*ROYCE HALL SUITE Healey Willan 


*(In process for Fall availability) 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES 
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You can run a Martin up or down across 
the C#—2nd octave D bridge at any vol- 
ume level without a worry. . . the crossing 
is so smooth! 

There’s no need to struggle for correct 
intonation, no change in tone color. This 
is just one of the many reasons why 
Martin is played by stars like Andy Bagni, 
Tex Beneke, Freddy Martin, Boomy Rich- 
mond, Les Robinson and a host of others. 

Ask your dealer to let you try a new 
Martin... the saxophone with 3rd dimen- 
sion tone quality! 


MAKE THIS TEST 


Try the passage shown 
below ... first on any 
other sax, then on a 
Martin. That’s all the 
proof you'll need... 


\\ the Martin is a real 


THE 
MARTIN BAND 
INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 
ELKHART, 
INDIANA 
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October Anniversaries 


October 2. The birthday of Will C. 
Macfarlane, composer and organ- 
ist. He is one of the founders of 


the American Guild of Organists 
(1896). 


October 3. Sir Edward Elgar’s ora- 
torio, The Dream of Gerontius, 
was first heard on this day in 1900 
at Birmingham, England. 


October 5. Gluck’s Orpheus first 
produced at Vienna, in 1762. A 
landmark in opera, for this is the 
work with which Gluck began his 
famous “reform of the opera.” 


October 6. Oscar Sonneck, a pio- 
neer research worker in early 
American music, was born in 
1873 in Jersey City. As Chief of 
the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress 1902-1917, he made it 
one of the great music libraries of 
the world. Are you familiar with 
the many wonderful services of- 
fered by your own Library of Con- 
gress? 


October 9. Birthday of Camille 
Saint-Saéns, Paris 1835. One of 
the luminaries of nineteenth cen- 
tury French composition, he wrote 
voluminously in virtually every 
musical form. 


October 10. A prodigal day for the 
art of the composer. Born on this 
date were: Verdi, Paul Creston, 
Lamar Stringfield, Vernon Duke. 


October 11. R. Nathaniel Dett’s 
birthday. This Canadian-born 
Negro composer would have been 
sixty-nine. His “Juba Dance” 
and “Chariot Jubilee” have be- 


come standard repertoire. He is 
also known for his fine settings of 
spirituals for chorus. 


October 17. Thomas A. Edison 
died in 1931, aged eighty-four. 
Next time we put on a record, let 
us remember with gratitude this 
remarkable man who did so much 
for music. 


October 18. Birthday (1850) of 
Francis Thomé. “Simple Aveu.” 


October 19. Tannhduser was first 
heard at Dresden, 1845. Wagner 
himself directed the performance. 


October 22. Birthday of Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer, 1817 — the 
great American biographer of 
Beethoven. His biography was 
the first which placed Beethoven's 
life “on a solid basis of fact” 
(Grove). 


October 27. Birthday of Lazare 
Saminsky. A leading figure in 
present-day Jewish musical circles; 
composer, author, and director of 
music at New York’s Temple 
Emanu-El. 


October 28. Howard Hanson was 
born on this date in Wahoo, Ne- 
braska. A vital figure in Amer- 
ican music: composer, educator, 
staunch friend of the American 
creative spirit in the arts, director 
of the Eastman School of Music 
since 1924. 


Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique first heard 
in St. Petersburg, 1893. Do you 
know any other work containing 


the marking ppppp? 
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(Continued from page 17) 


known as the Sales Pavilion had a 
lingering odor of prize calves and 
sheep, well it was because the Pa- 
vilion every year houses the national 
sale of pure-bred cattle and the 4-H 
Club youngsters’ animal exhibits. 
Nobody turned up his nose either, 


for this is part of the economic 
framework of the countryside which 
manages to support a symphony or- 
chestra. 

This fall the Waukesha orchestra 
begins its fifth season. Conductor 
Milton Weber is an uncompromis- 
ing programmer, and while he in- 
cludes familiar classics by Beetho- 
ven, Tchaikovsky, and many others, 
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less well-known composers, such as 
Cherubini and Gabrieli are also rep- 
resented. Audiences digested Cop- 


land’s Appalachian Spring, and 
although somewhat startled, decided 
they liked modern music. 

Thus Waukesha, a small city in 
the heart of America, proudly takes 
part in helping make music an in- 
ternational force for mutual under- 
standing among the nations of the 
world. 


LONG HAIR 
(Continued from page 23) 


tion. I generally chose short selec- 
tions in order to allow time for dis- 
cussion and replaying of certain pas- 
sages. 

Concrete evidence of student in- 
terest was shown as one student after 
another began humming excerpts 
from the music. Some sections from 
Carmen became as familiar as the 
“Tennessee Waltz.” A number of 
students volunteered information 
concerning radio programs such as 
the Telephone Hour and the NBC 
Symphony. 

Of course, we continue to play 
records during the reading and com- 
position periods, but the selections 
are made by rotating committees. 
They preview the music and draw up 
a program list for each period. By 
doing this they become familiar with 
music which probably would not 
otherwise be available. 

The mood music is not limited to 
classics; each program inevitably 
contains a few popular songs, but 
the arrangements are invariably in 
good taste. “The Thing,” I am hap- 
py to say, has yet to be included. 

There are two items which I 
should like to accomplish to make 
the music program an even more 
permanent part of the school. First, 
I should like to see music become a 
part of the study hall, where those 
vile dungeous are still in existence, 
and second, I should like to see a 
good music library incorporated in 
our school, with adequate facilities 
for listening in solitude. The ad- 
ministration is currently being 
“pressured” by students and faculty, 
but whether these items will be in- 
corporated remains to be seen. 

Whatever happens, I learned that 
it is not disastrous to take long hair 
to the barber shop—it may be given a 
“butch” treatment, but it will grow 
back. AAA 
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FOR YOUR 


tmas 


PROGRAM 


CHORAL—JUNIOR ANP SENIOR CHOIRS 


Love Came Down At Christmas .......... 
The Shepherds Had An Angel ........... 
CANTATAS 
Our Christmas Spirit—S.A.T.B. .......... 
OPERETTAS 
The Capture of Santa Claus ............. 
Santa Claus Work Shop ................. 
CHORAL 
Hodie Christus Natus Est*—S.A.T.B...... ” .16....No. 1003 
A Holy Child Is Born*—S.A.T.B. ........ ” .16.... ” 900 
Joyous Bells of Christmas—S.A.T.B........ ” .16.... ” 1002 
King of Angels Sleep—S.A.T.B........... .15.... 913 
O Man Rejoice*—S.A.T.B. 
He Came So Still—S.A.T.B. ............. 
As Joseph Was A-Walking—S.A. ........ 
* A Cappella 

ORGAN 
SONG COLLECTIONS 
Bing Crosby’s—Christmas Songs and 

Bing Crosby’s—Christmas and 

Thanksgiving Songs—Simplified— 

VOCAL 


He Who Came to Light the Gentiles—-Med. ” .50 
Song of the Chimes—Low—High—Med. .. ” .50 


EDWIN H. MORRIS and COMPANY, Inc. 


549 West 52nd Street — New York 19, N. Y. 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


The building of a network of community choral activities is 


a job that requires more than baton techniques. It must have 


a strong program of organization, plus patience. 


ERHAPS the proudest boast of 

the Los Angeles Bureau of Music 
is that not one member of any city- 
sponsored youth chorus has been 
booked on a charge of juvenile de- 
linquency since the Bureau was ac- 
tivated in May, 1945. Los Angeles’ 
mayor, Fletcher Bowron, has repeat- 
edly stated that of all the city-spon- 
sored activities which have had 
their inception during his four 
terms of office he is proudest of the 
city’s youth choruses and the forma- 
tion of the Deputy Auxiliary Police 
—a junior group trained for auxili- 
ary traffic control and civil defense 
work under the police department's 
auspices. 

The organization of youth 
choruses was the initial function of 
the Los Angeles Bureau of Music, 
formed as a part of the city’s Mu- 
nicipal Art Department in 1944, 
and activated in May, 1945. Since 
that time a total participating at- 
tendance of some 150,000 youth of 
elementary, high school, and college 
age has been recorded by the Bu- 
reau. (Participating attendance is 
arrived at by totaling the number 
of singers attending any regular 
chorus session, and it would not, 
therefore, represent 150,000 differ- 
ent persons, but 150,000 attendances 
at chorus rehearsals.) 

The youth chorus program (like 
other Bureau activities in the adult 
chorus, community sing, and band 
and orchestra fields) has shown 
widely fluctuating statistics which 
reflect an equally wide number of 
This is the second of @ series of articles 
written about the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Music by Mr. Hickman, who is its 
Field Representative. 
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determining factors. There have 
been as many as 27 youth choruses 
active during any one year, and as 
few as fix or six—during the early 
days of the Bureau. Some choruses 
have been started, abandoned, re- 
formed, and again abandoned. On 
the other hand, some have had a 
consistently healthy average attend- 
ance. During 1950 there were 23 
youth choruses at one time or an- 
other, with a total participating at- 
tendance of 27,766. During the first 
half of this year 15 choruses were 
active, with a participating attend- 
ance of 13,068—figures which re- 
flect more effective consolidation of 
units under fewer directors, with a 
consequent saving of per - chorus 
costs. This trend of consolidation 
is being continued. Any chorus not 
having a consistent attendance of 
25 or more this year will be subject 
to disbandment or to amalgamation 
with another unit. 


Budget Problems 


There are, as we have noted, a 
number of factors which affect the 
success of any chorus. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Bureau’s budget allows only 
for the costs of director and accom- 
panist and the providing of an as- 
sembly room and piano (usually 
through the courtesy of the Los 
Angeles Board of Education, which 
permits the Bureau to use its school 
facilities on request). The Bureau, 
strangely enough, does not have a 
sufficiently large or elastic budget 
to permit the purchase of music 
for all of its youth and adult cho- 
ruses. Nor does it have sufficient 
personnel to assign each youth cho- 


rus a monitor to keep order, and 
thereby free the director and ac- 
companist for purely musical tasks. 
A monitor is often essential for 
large choruses whose members are 
of elementary school age. 

The Bureau’s choral activities are 
avocational. Its choruses do not 
meet during school hours or under 
school auspices. They are designed 
to supplement, not to duplicate or 
conflict with, school-sponsored cho- 
ral activities, their purpose being 
primarily recreational rather than 
educational. Thus the Bureau’s 
youth choruses do not have the 
advantage of the disciplinary con- 
trol possible with a group meeting 
in school hours and under school 
auspices. In addition to being un- 
able to supply monitors, the Bureau 
cannot pay for or supply those 
other concommitants of any success- 
ful youth activity—supervised trans- 
portation, occasional parties or 
treats, and so forth. 


Thus, to have a really successful 
youth chorus the Bureau usually 
must depend upon outside support 
in the form of co-sponsorship of a 
chorus by a PTA group, a service 
club, a group of parents, a junior 
chamber of commerce, or some such. 
These can supply monitors, pur- 
chase music, provide transportation 
(an important factor with parents 
who do not want their young chil- 
dren to be unescorted on the streets 
after dark), and provide those occa- 
sional ice cream parties or other 
kinds of entertainment which give 
the youngsters a social fillip two or 
three times a year. In the case of 
the Bureau’s annual pre-Christmas 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Three members of the Bureau of Music’s Concert Youth Chorus 
rehearsing Britten’s Let’s Make an Opera. 


Roger Wagner, Supervisor of Youth Choruses for the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Music. 


3. The former Concert Youth Chorus, now a professional group 
known as Roger Wagner Chorale. 


4, “Small fry’? are not neglected. (The boy on extreme left is not 
biting conductor’s finger.) 


LOS ANGELES 


(Continued from page 34) 


national ‘broadcasts by the com- 
bined youth choruses and the an- 
nual Youth Chorus Festival in May, 
the transportation problem is acute, 
since many of the choruses are an 
hour’s traveling time from the cen- 
trally located auditoriums which are 
used for these special events. 
Frequently the Bureau has started 
a chorus at the express suggestion 
of such co-sponsoring groups, only 


to find that as time goes on the in- 
itial adult interest lags, or the of- 
ficers of a club are changed and the 
direction of its activities change too. 
This lack of co-sponsorship often 
hampers the success of a chorus and 
leads to lowered attendance and 
eventual disbanding. 

Another important factor is that 
Los Angeles’ various communities 
are in constant flux due to the city’s 
phenomenal growth. A_ predomi- 
nantly residential area will become 
industrialized; an area with many 


WM. KRATT Co. 


» Manufacturers of the World's Finest Harmonicas 


‘A Must for 
Music Teachers 


THE MASTER KEY 
CHROMATIC 
PITCH INSTRUMENT 


Indispensable for... 


TEACHERS SINGERS - 
QUARTETS - CHORUS WORK 


Finest pitch pipe available today, de- 
veloped after years of research and 
experiment. Scientific, sanitary, prac- 
tical. Notes arranged in chromatic 
order, notated on top and bottom. 
Ask your dealer. 


MK-1...13 Keys—Scale F to F 
MK-2...13 Keys—Scale C to C 


988 JOHNSON PLACE 
UNION, N. J. 


tH A, B, C’S 


MADE EASY FOR YOUNGSTERS 
WITH 


BIG NOTE 
NOTE SPELLER 


AND WRITING BOOK 
BY LUCILLE WILMOT 


A music writing book, indispensa- 
ble for the beginner, in learning 
the elements of music. Contains 
drills and musical rudiments. 
Written in oversized notes and 
characters. 


O. PAGANI & BRO. Inc. 
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OF MUSIC 


THEORY IN 
COLOR 


BY LUCILLE WILMOT 


Here is a most unique way in 
which to teach the essentials of 
music to the very young beginner. 
Easy, entertaining, made most 
understanding through the use of 
color and pictures. Pictures to 


be colored by child. 


Learn More About These 
Books by Requesting Sam- 
ple Pages. Address Dept. MJ 


289 BLEECKER ST. 
NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


young people will gradually change 
in its age ratios; an area predomi- 
nantly rural will become metropon. 


tan; nationalistic, racial, and re. 
ligious populations will tend to 
shift. All these changes definitely 
affect the Bureau’s activities. 

By and large the Bureau has been 
most effective when its youth cho- 
ruses have had both the co-sponsor- 
ship of a stable adult group, and 
the support and close interest of the 
principals of the schools in which 
the chorus meets. Some principals 
feel that the Bureau’s activities in- 
fringe upon those of the school’s 
music department. Others realize 
that its function is primarily rec- 
reational, and urge attendance by 
pupils during out-of-school hours, 
knowing that supervised recreation 
of a cultural character stimulates 
the children’s mental growth. Many 
elementary schools which do not 
have their own choruses because of 
a lack of trained teacher personnel 
are eager to push the work of the 
Bureau’s youth choruses. 


Variety 


An example of the variety in the 
Bureau’s youth choruses is seen in 
the four groups which at one time 
last year were being led by one Bu- 
reau director, John Mitchum. John 
had a chorus which met in Pacoima, 
a definitely rural area in the heart 
of the San Fernando Valley, some 
twenty miles from Los Angeles city 
hall yet within city limits. He had 
another in Westwood, where the 
children were for the most part 
from the wealthier homes of the 
Westwood and Brentwood areas. 
A third chorus was in the West 
Adams district, a lower-middle class 
residential area. And the fourth 
was the Palo Verde Youth Chorus, 
made up of a group of elementary- 
school age Mexican children living 
in veritable squalor not far from the 
run-down, quasi-industrial area 
north of the heart of the city. Many 
of these young children spoke little 
or no English, and looked upon any 
city official (even a young chorus 
leader) as a “cop,” and hence an 
enemy. 

Each of these units presented dis- 
tinct problems — differing ages, eco- 
nomic status, cultures, aptitude for 
music, and approaches to its appre- 
ciation. The Westwood chorus was 
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unduly sophisticated, Pacoima rural, 
Palo Verde foreign, and West 
Adams virtually an average norm. 
Each responded to a different kind 
of music, a different directorial psy- 
chology, a different type of co- 
sponsorship. 

There is no pattern for a success- 
ful youth chorus in a city of 2,000,- 
000 which is still growing. A trial 
and error method is the only one 
which gives results, and it is neces- 
sarily a somewhat costly one. One 
cannot start a new chorus and judge 
results by the response at just one 
or two meetings. Often a chorus 
builds slowly but steadily from a 
very poor beginning. Conversely, 
a seemingly successful chorus at the 
start will dwindle away because of 
conditions beyond the Bureau’s im- 
mediate control. Sometimes a 
change of director is the answer but 
more often it is not, because the 
Bureau makes every attempt to an- 
alyze carefully the potential type of 
attendance and assign to the chorus 
a director who has had success with 
a similar group in the past. 

For instance, the Bureau is still, 
after five years, plagued by the prob- 
lem of the Hollenbeck Heights area, 
where one of its first youth choruses 
was formed, and twice since then 
has been disbanded and again re- 
formed. Each time the initial re- 
sponse has been gratifying, but 
each time the co-sponsoring group 
has lost interest, attendance has 
dropped, the weekly community 
papers have not given consistent 
support, and the result has been 
failure. Yet the Bureau knows that 
there is a need and a potential de- 
sire for a chorus in this area. No 
doubt it will try again this year. 


Roger Wagner 


It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the effect which the person- 
ality and musicianship of Roger 
Wagner have had upon the achieve- 
ments of the Bureau’s youth 
choruses. Wagner was named super- 
visor of youth choruses by the city’s 
music coordinator, J. Arthur Lewis, 
at the start of the Bureau in 1945. 
A native of France, Wagner has 
lived most of his life in Los Angeles. 
A student of Dupré, Toch, Caillet, 
and Julius Herford, he recently re- 
ceived his music doctorate from the 
University of Montreal. A _ large, 
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handsome man of thirty-seven, he 
has tremendous vitality and appeal 
for young people. He is able to make 
them thrill to the fine singing of 
good music—to make them as in- 
sistent upon perfection as he is. Un- 
der his talented direction the average 
chorus sounds excellent, and the ex- 
cellent ones magnificent. Even more 
important, Wagner has the knack 
of picking fine directors, many of 
whom have been developed by him 
from the membership of the older 
youth choruses in previous seasons. 


Thus the Bureau is in no small de- 
gree responsible for the develop- 
ment of many fine young choral 
leaders who will carry on the Los 
Angeles tradition of being one of 
the world’s outstanding centers of 
choral music. 

Another example of the construc- 
tive evolution of the Bureau’s youth 
choruses is the Roger Wagner Cho- 
rale, a professional concertizing unit 
which is the direct outgrowth of the 
City of Los Angeles Concert Cho- 
rale. The Chorale was organized by 
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Senior Choir . . . 
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For descriptions and prices of these and many other books 
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Better Music 


All Through the Year 
It’s Fun to Sing 
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Choral Adventures P 
Modern Choral Hour 
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Choruses for Gleemen 


Choralairs — S.S.A. 


Later Renaissance Motets 
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the Bureau four years ago to pro- 
vide choral opportunities for the 
finest voices discovered in all of the 
youth choruses. Admission is sub- 
ject to both audition and an exam- 
ination in musicianship and sight- 
reading proficiency. The perform- 
ances of the Mozart Requiem, 
Schubert E-flat Mass, Bach’s Christ 
lag in todesbanden and Honegger’s 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher by the Con- 
cert Chorale led to so many requests 
for its use in concerts and films that 
eventually it was separated from the 


Bureau and has since, as the Roger 
Wagner Chorale, given scores of im- 
portant professional programs _lo- 
cally, as well as in films and on 
radio. Several of its members have 
gained distinction in concert, opera, 
radio, and television, and recently 
three of them were signed by Fred 
Waring for his TV program. Since 
its severance from the Bureau the 
Chorale has been replaced by a new 
Concert Youth Chorus, similar in 
purpose, requirements, and scope, 
and also under Wagner’s direction. 
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Mow Christmas Masi 


The Road to Bethlehem ....... 
A Christmas Cradle Hymn .... 
te Gur Story... 


| Saw Three Ships (T.T.B.B.) 
A Christmas Fantasy (S.S.A.) 
Long, Long Ago (S.A.) 


n Dulci Jubilo 
2. In Thee is Joy 


The Christmas Tree ............ 


ANTHEMS 


(For Mixed Voices unless otherwise noted) 


E. H. Thiman 


..F, Liszt, arr. E. Power Biggs 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., 159 E. 48th St., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Agents for Novello & Co., London 


GRAY-NOVELLO 3 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Baritone Solo and Mixed Chorus 


SATB 
Truly a monumental work 
Music by EMANUEL MIDDLETON 


Price 30c 
Orchestral score and parts available for performance 


For Solo Voice 
Little Boy How Old Are You? 


(Suitable for Christmas) 
High voice. Price 60c 


Love's No Longer A Mystery 


(Delightful little love song. 
May be used for program or encore.) 


High voice. Price 50c 


Send in your order today. 


EMANUEL MIDDLETON 
Music Publisher, B.M.I. Affiliate 
2503 - 2nd Ave., Box 2979, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


MIXED VOICES 
Go Tell It On The Mountains 


(Suitable for Christmas or general use) 
Price 20c 


Some Times | Feel Like a 
Motherless Child 
Price 20c 
Little Boy How Old Are You? 
Price 20c 
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It is probable that this group, in 
turn, will eventually follow the pat- 
tern of the other as demands for its 
services go beyond the bounds of 
what the Bureau, as a city-sponsored 
group limited to no-admission con- 
certs, can provide. 


The emergence of directors, solo- 
ists, and concert- quality choruses 
from the general level of the Bu- 
reau’s choral activities is perhaps 
the greatest testimonial to the Bu- 
reau’s qualitative musical values 
and the constructive leadership it 
has demonstrated. 


The music performed by the 
choruses ranges, of course, from the 
simple folk songs sung by the Mexi- 
can choruses to the most taxing mas- 
terworks. Each chorus has its own 
level of musical interests and stand- 
ards, but by and large the rise in 
this level—as a chorus continues 
through the seasons—is extremely 
heartening. The nation can judge 
these standards by the annual pre- 
Christmas broadcasts by the com- 
bined youth choruses over national 
radio networks (most recently NBC) 
—programs also released in Canada 
and overseas by the Armed Forces 
Radio Service and Voice of America. 


Spring Concert 


Each spring the combined youth 
choruses present a concert providing 
display opportunities for the junior 
and senior groups and the Concert 
Youth Chorus. This spring a fea- 
ture was the western premiere of 
the third act of Let’s Make an Op- 
era, by Benjamin Britten and Ernest 
Crozier. The year before, Bach’s 
“Coffee Cantata” was featured in a 
delightful staging, and another 
spring program high-lighted the 
California centennial with a folk 
song and dance pageant. In addi- 
tion, many of the _ individual 
choruses sing in their own com- 
munities for schools, clubs, and so 
forth, and for patriotic celebrations. 
Such programs, though not the chief 
goal of the Bureau’s youth chorus 
project, provide a challenge for the 
children, give them poise and the 
assurance that their work is of in- 
terest to their elders, and happily 
vary what otherwise might be the 
monotony of week-in and week-out 
rehearsals without an immediate 
goal. AAA 
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DALLAS CHURCH 
(Continued from page 27) 


July 15: Von Weber's Concertstuck for 
piano and organ. Also chorus and 
orchestra selections. 

July 22: Purvis’ Ballad of Judas Is- 
cariot. Chorus and orchestra. 

July 29: Tchaikovsky’s B Minor Con- 
certo. Piano and orchestra. John 
Brownlee, baritone, guest soloist. 
Chorus and orchestra. 

August 5: Loeffler’s By the Rivers of 
Babylon. Women’s chorus. 

August 12: All-Request Program. 
Chorus, orchestra, violin soloist. 
August 19: Robinson’s Ballad for 
Americans. Chorus (in costume) 

and_ orchestra. 

August 26: Ringwald’s The Song of 


America (Dallas premiere). Lloyd 
Thomas Leech, soloist. Chorus and 
orchestra. 


This schedule of production is 
one that would frighten many choir- 
masters — especially those whose 
prime concern is their own organ 
virtuosity rather than _ effective 
choral training. But it can be done. 
It is done in this Dallas church, and 
the principal reason for it is the be- 
lief of the pastor and the music 
director in a fifty-two-week program 
that never lets down. (On the fifty- 
second week—that of Labor Day 
week-end—the choir goes on a three- 
day journey to a camp, where recre- 
ation and preparation for the fall 
session are combined.) 


Leadership 


The pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Robert E. Goodrich, Jr., 
has long had great interest in music. 
He was once director of the fam- 
ous Southern Methodist University 
“Mustang Band,” and started the 
aggregation on its way to renown. 
Later, when he was pastor of the 
Trinity Methodist church in El 
Paso, Dr. Goodrich had as his music 
director Glen Johnson, whose train- 
ing had been received at Baylor 
University and the University of 
Southern California. The two of 
them inaugurated many music ac- 
tivities in their church and also in 
the community of El Paso. When 
Dr. Goodrich moved to the Dallas 
pastorate it was only natural for 
him to invite Johnson to come as 
music director of his new charge. 

When Glen Johnson began work 
in the Dallas church in 1948 its 
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music program was entirely average 
and typical. The choir had an aver- 
age of 45 members and followed 
the usual kind of yearly schedule 
with an “inactive” summer. In the 
summer of 1948 Johnson presented 
a series of choir services in the patio 
outside the church. These services 
had a theme and an idea back of 
them—they featured the works of 
the great hymn writers of the 
Protestant church. Johnson implies 
that they were moderately successful 
and that they served well as a starter 


for today’s operation. At this time a 
beginning was made in the de- 
velopment of an instrumental group 
to work with the choir. 

The summer of 1949 continued 
along the same lines. Following the 
installation of air-conditioning 
equipment in 1950, the summer 
services were moved inside the 
church and the theme for the sum- 
mer series was “The Brotherhood 
of Man.” Folk music of many coun- 
tries was featured and many per- 
formances were given in native 
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tongue and native costume. Travel 
films from the same countries were 
included in the programs. 

I do not wish to overemphasize 
the summer operation so as to de- 
tract from the regular September to 
June work of the choir and the 
orchestra. Johnson, a competent and 
imaginative director, knew what 
basic developmental work had to go 
into the making of good music or- 
ganizations. He went to work and 
did a first-class job. But he was 
shrewd to note that a great deal of 


VISUAL AIDS 
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ground was lost when a choir went 
“on vacation” for the summer, The 
summer series provided the con- 
tinuity that prevented the usual 
summer loss of ground gained dur- 
ing the preceding season. It is im- 
portant, too, to note that all of this 
has happened in what is known as 
a “downtown” church—one whose 
congregation is of a far more tran- 
sient nature than that of outlying 
residential district churches. John- 
son’s singers and players are of the 
“working guy and gal” kind. During 
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the week you will find most of them 
busy in stores and offices. They are 
the. kind of people many choir- 
masters complain of as being too un- 
settled to be of value to the church 
music program. What is in this 
Dallas picture that is different? 
Nothing except the kind of music 
program that these people find 
stimulating and worth their time 
and effort. 

To make things most convenient 
for these ‘“‘working class” people the 
Thursday evening rehearsals begin 
with supper at the church at 6:00 
so that people may come directly 
from work to the church. Sectional 
rehearsals are held from 6:30 to 
7:30 and the general rehearsal from 
7:30 to 9:00. On Sunday afternoon 
there is an “oratorio choir” re- 
hearsal, and here is where a head 
start on the reading and learning of 
new music takes place. It is open to 
all choir members who feel like 
dropping in. Johnson says that there 
are usually fifty to sixty people 
present and they are the ones who 
learn new music first and “carry 
the ball” when the first reading is 
done by the entire choir. 


Instrumental Music 


Instrumental music is a regular 
and important part of the musical 
life of this church. The orchestra is 
of the little-symphony type most of 
the year, and is augmented with pro- 
fessional players each December 
when The Messiah is given two per- 
formances as the Christmas present 
of the First Methodist Church to the 
people of Dallas. 

I had several conversations with 
Glen Johnson before I left Dallas. 
He told me a lot of interesting 
things about the people who take 
part in the music activities of his 
church, their attitudes toward music 
as an integral part of the service of 
worship, their wish to use music as 
a part of their everyday social living, 
their willingness to spend time and 
energy because of the many satisfac- 
tions which they receive in return. I 
can’t remember all that he told me 
and I can’t read some of the hurried 
notes that I made while listening to 
him. But a scarcity of details doesn’t 
matter much in this story. I’m sure 
that Johnson will be glad to furnish 
them to anyone who writes to him. 
The important thing is the realiza- 
tion that music in the church can be 
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made as lively and active as Times 
Square on New Year's Eve. And, I 
hasten to say, without any impair- 
ment of the dignity of worship. 
Here we have a minister of music 
and — most important — a_ pastor 
who have a broad vision of music 
as an indigenous part of human liv- 
ing, and who are achieving a highly 
unusual blend of sacred and secular 
expression. AAA 


LIFE AND DEATH 


(Continued from page 21) 


Other parents who wanted to pay 
for the privilege of a chair were 
made to realize that there would 
always be room when their children 
were ready. Eventually all of these 
youngsters found places in the or- 
chestra, deriving invaluable know- 
ledge as the months rolled by. 

Neither conductor nor musicians 
were paid for their time and effort. 
It was a labor of love to which were 
added enthusiasm, determination, 
and cooperation. It was always fun, 
even when mistakes were made, cor- 
rected, repeated, and finally elim- 
inated. The second-violin section 
was woefully inexperienced. Its 
members struggled heroically, but 
they were the cause of much grief 
for the young concert mistress. 

On one memorable occasion she 
snapped, “Listen, I stayed up all last 
night and marked the right bowing 
in each score. Can’t you keep to- 
gether?” 

The amused conductor said, 
“Gentlemen, your leader is right. Si- 
multaneous bowing is desirable but 
a lot to expect at this stage. All I 
ask is that you play together, one 
note after the other, in approximate- 
ly the right time. That isn’t too 
much, is it?” 

“Nope,” replied a grizzled old 
man, “but if you expect us to play 
every single note, we'll be here two 
hours after the rest of you go home. 
I think we'd better miss a couple.” 

I have played with other amateur 
orchestras but in none of them was 
there greater compatibility than in 
the one in my own town. This de- 
sire to work in harmony must be at- 
tributed to the sagacity of our con- 
ductor, who combined musicianship 
with tolerance, patience, and under- 
standing. 

He realized early that to mold a 
symphonic group out of amateur 
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musicians, the majority of whom 
had never been in an orchestra, he 
would have to be both teacher and 
friend. Without losing his dignity 
he managed to make the musicians 
feel that they were doing him a 
favor to play under his leadership. 
He never lost his temper and never 
scolded, despite frequent justifica- 
tion for bursting a blood vessel. 

His method was gentleness. Mis- 
takes in intonation were unfor- 
tunate, but practice would eliminate 
them; proper pianissimo was diff- 


cult, therefore, “lightly on the 
strings, gently on the reeds, and 
softly into the mouthpieces.” When 
a passage approximated his interpre- 
tation he would break out into en- 
thusiastic applause. After the flaw- 
less performance of a solo passage he 
would exclaim, “Bravo! Bravo!” But 
always he stressed improvement. 
Under such guidance it was only 
natural that proficiency should in- 
crease. Two-hour rehearsal periods 
often stretched into three and four 
hours, the extra demanded by all 
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and gladly consented to by the con- 
ductor. This was teamwork in ac- 
tion and the results were exhilarat- 
ing. 

A concert had not been planned 
for the first season but growth of the 
orchestra to forty members excited 
the conductor. When he broached 
to the musicians the possibility of a 
public appearance the response was 
overwhelming. That night, still 
musing over the tumultuous ap- 
proval, he said to his wife, “Those 
wonderful people make me glad 


I’m a musician. I never want to 
leave this town.” 

From then on work was re- 
doubled. All parts were taken home 
to be studied; the strings, ever strug- 
gling, held more frequent rehearsals. 
Underlying this activity there were 
the musicians’ feelings of personal 
responsibility to the conductor for a 


successful debut; there must be no | 


risk of disappointing him. 

Although the concert was to be 
free, two members versed in pub- 
licity undertook a campaign to fill 
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the auditorium of the near-by public 
school. The results were admirable. 
A packed house greeted the con- 
ductor as he brought his baton down 
on the Egmont Overture. 

Skepticism was rife in the audi- 
ence, even among relatives and 
friends, but by intermission know- 
ing smiles had changed into sur- 
prised looks, accompanied by vo- 
ciferous applause. That well-played, 
recognizable music could flow from 
a group of townsfolk seemed noth- 
ing short of miraculous. The spon- 
taneous outburst that followed 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
was testimony to a difficult achieve- 
ment. 

Shortly afterward the orchestra 
disbanded for the summer, but at 
the first rehearsal in September all 
members were on hand. In addi- 
tion, ten musicians from other com- 
munities joined to fill out short- 
handed sections. With such a com- 
plement, the orchestra’s second sea- 
son of six concerts resulted in stand- 
ees in the rear and down the aisles. 


Society Formed 


In the second year a symphonic 
society was formed and two weeks 
later over 300 townspeople had be- 
come members. The minimum fee 
for joining was a dollar, but many of 
the contributions that poured in 
were for five dollars and more. Mem- 
bership eventually totaled over 600 
enthusiastic music lovers who de- 
lighted in extolling the orchestra’s 
merits. 

New equipment and new music 
were purchased. The quality and 
scope of playing increased until the 
time arrived for performances of 
concerti. Soloists from the orchestra 
presented works by Grieg, Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Wieniawski, Schu- 
mann, and Gershwin. 

Selections of compositions to be 
played was always made by the mu- 
sicians. At open meeting the con- 
ductor presented a list of works 
which he considered within the or- 
chestra’s ability. The reason for 
the list was that too many over- 
zealous members had chosen works 
far beyond our capabilities. The 
meetings were hectic but ultimately 
a program was chosen. 

The orchestra was a thriving or- 
ganization with great plans for the 
future when the first blow fell. The 
conductor, confronted with business 
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commitments that called him out of 

the city, was forced to give up his 
st. The effect of his decision was 

calamitous to the musicians. 

At his final rehearsal he conduct- 
ed with even greater compassion. 
His few words made it plain that he 
was leaving us only because of neces- 
sity. The orchestra, which by that 
time totaled 65, rose as one man to 
cheer him. 

There was a farewell party but 
saying goodbye was not easy. Be- 
tween the conductor and his mu- 
sicians there had developed a deep 
bond of friendship. He left, prom- 
ising to return to the podium. We 
never saw him again. 

Other departures followed in suc- 
ceeding months. First-desk men and 
women joined professional orches- 
tras. Several old-timers dropped 
out, but no new faces appeared to 
close the gaps. Untimely deaths 
took the concertmaster and one of 
the woodwind players. 

New conductors came and went, 
but none approached his task as our 
original conductor had. The en- 
thusiasm that had sparked in the be- 
ginning was allowed to die.. With- 
out a strong leader attendance 
dropped off and soon it became dif- 
ficult to hold adequate rehearsals. 
We were then notified that the or- 
chestra would cease functioning un- 
til further notice. No reason was 
given; none was necessary. Our con- 
ductor made the orchestra. Without 
him there was nothing. 


Editor's Note: Everyone who 
read this article before publication 
said, “My, what a hopeless sort of 
ending!” Yet this is the kind of 
ending that has come to many 
school, college, and community 
music organizations. For that reason, 
some thought may well be given to 
the plight of groups who depend too 
heavily upon the leadership and in- 
fluence of some one person. Here 
is the story of an individual who 
was “greater” than the combined 
interest and competence of players, 
enthusiasm and appreciation of 
audiences, and the music itself. Are 
there ways to insure the continua- 
tion of organizations, either amateur 
or professional, that go on the rocks 
when the man on the podium de- 
parts? Does such leadership put 
music itself into a secondary posi- 
tion? What do you think? AAA 
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AIR FORCE BAND 


(Continued from page 9) 


a special American jazz number was 
played nothing seemed to hold 
them. We played Stars and Stripes 
Forever, which drew more and more 
applause. We then played our serv- 
ice songs and they were sung by the 
“Singing Sergeants.” After a dozen 
more bows and acknowledgments 
we sang Auf Weidersehn in Ger- 
man. The glee club sang the chorus 
and our baritone soloist sang the 


chorus I 


verse. On the second 
turned to the audience and a chorus 
of 30,000 joined in. Every conduc- 
tor should someday have such an 
experience. We concluded with 
The Star-Spangled Banner, with 
every German and American rigidly 
at attention. 

This typical ovation was sur- 
passed only at our appearance in 
the Olympic Stadium in Berlin, 
where we played to an audience of 
130,000, the largest audience ever 
to gather in the stadium. The 
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police estimated that 30,000 came 
from the Soviet Sector and Zone, 
and that as many as 50,000 persons 
had to be turned away because the 
stadium was filled. Every available 
space was taken by 7:30 p.m. At 
7:58 the band, which was seated at 
one end of the stadium, played the 
Air Force March. At the same mo- 
ment I entered the stadium by heli- 
copter, circled once and as the last 
note of the Air Force March ended, 
the helicopter landed directly in 
front of the band. Alighting from 


the “flying windmill,” I stepped to 
the stage amidst thunderous ap- 
plause and cheers and as the heli- 
copter disappeared over the top of 
the stadium brought down the 
baton for the Introduction to the 
third act of Lohengrin. For two 
and one-half hours we held our au- 
dience. During the intermission 
they spontaneously gave the “match 
salute” as the band was ready to 
proceed with the second half of the 
program and again at the end. The 
ovation was beyond description. 
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C. A. LUTTON, MGR. 
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Auf Weidersehn never sounded 
more sincere and The Star-Spangled 
Banner, played amidst the bursting 
of fireworks, never received a great- 
er reception. 

But all of those things appear to 
last for only a moment. It is the 
later reaction that truly counts, 
Flowers were picked from gardens 
the following morning and brought 
to the hotel with lovely “thank you” 
notes for a_ beautiful concert. 
Rarely did a name or an address 
accompany them so that they might 
be acknowledged. They were not 
sent with the selfish thought of 
some return, just with sincere grati- 
tude. In one city where we gave 
two concerts a little boy and his 
mother were among the crowds that 
lined the sidewalks at the end of a 
concert. As I went by, the little boy 
stepped out between the police, 
made a bow, and thrust a package 
into my hand. When I thanked 
him he dashed back to his mother 
and while she waved the crowd ap- 
plauded. When I returned to my 
hotel I opened the package and 
found a note in German saying: 
“We want you to have as happy a 
remembrance of our city as we have 
of your music.” In the box I found 
a beautiful cigarette lighter. My 
only regret is that the note was un- 
signed, so I can never thank that 
German family for their lovely gift 
which I am certain they could ill 
afford. 


Same Story 


Whether we played in Ireland, 
England, Germany, Holland, Aus- 
tria, Trieste, or to the Arabs in 
North Africa, the story was always 
the same—a better understanding of 
America and Americans because of 
our music. It is little wonder that 
all of us are proud to be members 
of an organization that has had a 


direct influence in the moulding of | 


foreign opinion. 

We are all happy to be home and 
to meet once again our American 
audiences. At the moment we have 
only one problem that is confront- 
ing us. Our most recently acquired 
mascot had to be left overseas. Fol- 
lowing a concert in North Africa 
when we played to 15,000 Arabs, 
we were presented with an eight- 
months-old camel. He stands about 
six feet high and is ready to visit the 
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States providing we can clear his 
entrance papers. We brought with 
us a camel saddle, donated by 
Wheelus Air Force Base, and shall 
hang it in our trophy room until 
the time we can put it on our 
mascot. 

During our two months tour we 
traveled approximately 15,000 miles 
and played to 421,000 persons. It 
was anything but an easy tour but 
we believe that it accomplished a 
wonderful, worth-while purpose.444 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


(Continued from page 29) 


McKay, GeorcE F, Christmas Morn- 
ing—quartet for four flutes (An- 
draud). 

SAMUEL-RoussEAU. Bergers et Mages 
(“Shepherds and Wise Men”), 
méditation sur un vieux Noel— 
oboe, violin, cello, contrabass and 
piano (Heugel). 


“Pop” Material 


AnpERSON, Leroy. Sleighride—band 
or orchestra (Mills). 

Buscu, Cart. In Festive Mood— 
brass sextet (Witmark). 

Coots, J. Frep. Santa Claus Is 
Comin’ to Town—band or orches- 
tra (Feist). 

CoweLt, Henry. Festive Occasion 
—band (Ms.—American Music 
Center’). 

FRIEND-SCHOENFELD. Li ttle Toy 
Town Parade—band (Witmark). 

GRAINGER, Percy. Children’s March 
—band (G. Schirmer). 

Hersert, V. Babes in Toyland— 
various selections, for either band 
or orch., and separately published 
(Witmark). 

Marks, JOHNNY. Rudolph the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer—band or orches- 
tra (St. Nicholas Music Co.). 

QuitterR, Rocer. A. Children’s 
Overture, Op. 17—orch. (Chap- 
pell). 

TscHatkowsky, P. I. Nutcracker 
Suite—orch. (Kalmus). 

Various medleys on well-known 
carols, in both band and orchestra 
versions, are available from several 
publishers. 


MUSIC AND PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 15) 


warm spirit to our backyard such as 
our neighborhood had probably not 
known before. 
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A few weeks after our backyard 
festival of song, I ran into the red- 
headed ten-year-old lad who had 
been in our group that evening. 

“When are you going to have an- 
other show in your back yard?” he 
asked. 

I suggested that it was a little too 
cool to have another just then but 
that we would undoubtedly try it 
again next summer. And then, be- 
cause I was curious to know what 
this rather fidgety lad had gotten out 
of the experience, I led him on. 


“Would you like to come if we 
have another?” I queried. 

“Sure would,” he grinned. Then 
he added, “Will your girl friend be 
there?” 

I knew he meant our musical 
guest and remembered she had told 
a few stories in connection with the 
children’s songs she had led. So, 
even though he had been restless, he 
really had heard what was going on 
and apparently wished for more. 

Later I met other neighbors who 
had been away on vacations, or who 
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were just out of reach of our im- 
mediate neighborhood. They said 
sincerely, “Next time won't you 
please ring my doorbell?” 

And this final note: When I went 
to pay the small fee for the chairs 
I had rented for the evening, the 
owner of the furniture store-funeral 
home refused to take the full 
amount. He too isa neighbor (and 
a stranger), living just two doors 
away, but he sat on his porch that 
evening to listen to our music. 


Another incident concerns a fif- 
teen-year-old girl I met last summer 
and what one particular song did 
for her. A group of girls were 
spending a week end at a camp near 
my home. I had been invited to do 
the music for them, and of course 
took along the ever-reliable ac- 
cordion. It was a warm day, and 
our first song fest was held out on 
the steps of the recreation hall. 

While the girls were gathering I 
heard the familiar strains of “Whis- 
pering Hope” being played on the 
piano inside the hall. Someone was 
sent to tell the girl that we were 
about ready to start, and I remem- 
ber seeing her come down the steps 
looking disgruntled at being stopped 
in the middle of something she ap- 
parently was thoroughly enjoying. 
She was not unattractive, but obvi- 
ously lacked social grace. She was 
somewhat plump and the set of her 
chin and the flash of her black eyes 
indicated that she usually made an 
effort to have her own way. She 
joined in the singing, however, and 
I could hear her heavy voice boom- 
ing out above the others. 


Later in the afternoon I had er- 
rands to do in town and some of the 
girls asked if I would make pur- 
chases for them—gum, candy, potato 
chips, and so forth. Since I had 
seen girls at camp nibbling on such 
things between meals and at bed- 
time, it didn’t occur to me there 
might be any rule against it, so I 
accepted their lists and their money. 
When the leader of the group 
learned that the girls had asked me 
to make purchases, she explained 
that the food planned for the week 
end was ample to take care of their 
needs, and that there were always 
those girls who could not afford to 
buy extra snacks, so she felt it was 
not necessary for them to have these 
additional sweets. 


The girls had gone on a hike, so 
I was not able to see them before | 
left, but the leader agreed to ex- 
plain to them. 

Being a bit young and inexperi- 
enced, she overlooked this seemingly 
minor detail, so when the girls saw 
me drive in they came running to 
collect their goodies. When I dis- 
covered that they had not been told 
about the change, I explained to 
them that I had not been aware 
their leader would prefer that they 
not have extra food. The first two 
girls to come to me were very gra- 
cious and didn’t seem at all dis- 
turbed. When I returned their 
money they departed with a cheer- 
ful, “Oh, that’s all right, thanks any- 
way.” 

Next came Pat, the plump girl, 
who probably needed that extra 
food as badly as a wagon needs a 
fifth wheel. How did she react 
when she discovered I hadn’t bought 
a single thing on her long list? You 
guessed it! She flew into a rage, 
and with both hands on her hips 
“told me off” in no uncertain terms. 
When I thought she had just about 
exhausted her energy and vocab- 
ulary I called a halt and did a little 
quiet telling-off myself. I reminded 
her that the two girls who had just 
left were at least courteous enough 
to say, “Thank you, anyway.” But 
not Pat. She turned on her heel 
and walked away in complete dis- 
gust and silence and avoided me the 
rest of the day. 


A hayride was scheduled for that 
evening, and since there is little to 
do but sing on a hayride, I was 
asked to go along. After settling 
myself in as comfortable a spot as 
could be found on the floor of this 
heavy truck, I discovered I was op- 
posite Pat. As we bounced along 
over the rough country roads and 
attempted to sing, Pat sulked and 
with an occasional glare in my direc- 
tion indicated she was still carrying 
her grudge. She refused to partici- 
pate in the singing except when she 
could get her own little group of 
friends to start a song and try to 
drown out the rest of us. 

Sometimes ignoring people is the 
only way to get along with them, so 
I didn’t pay any attention to Pat 
and her grudge. The ride was a 
long one and we sang everything we 
could think of. Finally, as I looked 
at Pat again and realized how hard 
she was trying to be “tough,” an idea 
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struck me. I remembered her fond- 
ness for “Whispering Hope” and 
how she hated to leave the piano 
that morning to come and join the 
rest of us. This old song isn’t on 
any list of classics, to be sure, and 
I will not attempt to discuss its good 
or bad qualities. Suffice it to say 
that, sentimental though it may be, 
it has stirred the hearts of today’s 
teen-agers in its recent revival just as 
it did many a heart when it first 
came out years ago. I began play- 
ing it on the accordion and watched 
Pat out of the corner of my eye. She 
gave me a quick look but couldn’t 
resist singing. She asked her friends 
to join in on the harmony, and 
when they finished she called over 
to me, “Play it again!” As Pat and 
her friends sang through it a second 
time, she began to melt, and I saw 
her grudge disappear. 

When that song was finished she 
called for another and another, and 
before even she knew what was hap- 
pening she had crawled across the 
truck, bringing her gang with her 
until they completely surrounded 
me, sitting on my feet and crowding 
in so close that I had difficulty push- 
ing air into the squeeze box. When 
we reached camp the rest of the girls 
jumped down off the truck, appar- 
ently glad to get their feet on solid 
earth again, but not Pat and her 
friends. We went right on singing 
until finally the owner of the truck 
reminded us that he had to be on 
his way. 

Frankly, I was numb from my 
neck on down from this two-hour 
ride over rough roads, with all too 
little straw for padding, but it was 
a triumphant ride. I returned to 
camp with a new friend—and all 
because of one sentimental old song. 


The third incident happened not 
long ago, and for years to come I am 
sure I shall consider it as one of my 
choice experiences where music is 
concerned. 

I was invited to a northern New 
England town to lead the singing 
for a group of women at their an- 
nual meeting. I was also scheduled 
to do music for a Co-ed Canteen 
group during the afternoon. I was 
informed they were a rather unruly 
group, very unpredictable, and their 
leader hoped I would not be too dis- 
appointed if they did not respond. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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KREISLER 


Separate Prints Again Available: 


Recitativo and Scherzo for unaccompanied violin 
Allegretto (Boccherini) for violin and piano 
Grave (Friedemann Bach) for violin and piano 
Ballet Music from Rosamunde (Schubert) for violin and piano 
Berceuse Romantique for violin and piano 
and these formerly in the Rimsky-Korsakoff Suite— 
(now out of print): 


Song of India from Sadko 
Hymn to the Sun from Le Coq d'or 
Chanson Arabe from Scherherazade 
and these for violin, cello and piano: 
Andante—Kreisler-Beethoven 
Caprice Viennois—Biederman-Kreisler 
Intermezzo (Agnus Dei}—Kreisler-Bizet 
Londonderry Air—Kreisler-Traditional 
Miniature Viennese March—Kreisler 
Nina (Tre Giorni}—Kreisler-Pergolese 
The Old Refrain—Kreisler 


All may be seen or purchased at your favorite music store. 
We do not sell music at retail. 


67 W. 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 
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TABLE 3 


MUSIC PREFERENCES 4y AGE GROUPS 
TOTAL INDIVIDUALS, 3,660 - PREFERENCES 5518 


FIGURES SHOW PERCENTAGES 


| 14-15-16] 17-18-19 

CLASSICAL 16,260] 16.948 | 19.361 |23,299| 19,572 
OPERA 1.626 | 1.336 | 1.672 | 1.486 | 1.54) 
CLASSICALTOTAL | 17.886 | 18.284 | 21.033 | 24.784 | 21.113 
SEMI-CLASSICAL | 3.252 | 3.446| 7.469| 8.600 | 6.509 
RELIGIOUS 4.878 | 4.501 | 2.936 | 3,597 | 3.534 
POP; UNSPECIFIED | 24,390 | 29,819 | 32.479 | 31.274 | 31.316 
EXTREME | &.130| 9,423 | 9,848 7.534 9,700 
SENTI-BALLAD| 2,439 | 0,703 | 0,632 | 0.234 | 0.598 
SHOW TUNE | 0.000! 0.070 | 0.074 | 0.078 | 0.109 
POP: TOTAL — [34.959 | 40.084 | 43.032 | 39.178 | 41.193 
FOLK; SPIRITUAL |0.813 | Q985 | 0.632 | 1.329 | 0.888 
POLKA 3,252 | 1.899 | 2.044 | 1.720 | 1.957 
OTHER NAT'L. | 2.439 |0.422 | 0.929 | 0.781 | 0.707 
RURAL,WESTERN! 14.654 | 9.845 | 6800 | 5.160 | 7.376 
UNSPECIFIED | 0.813 | 1.758 | 0,802 | 0.761 | 1.087 
FOLK: TOTAL | 21.951 | 14,908 | 11.297 | 9.773 | 12.106 
PREFERENCE 4YTEMPO| 2.430 | 3.865 | 2.750 | 2.580 | 2.900 
PREF, 0.744 [0.409 | 0.301 | 0.507 
PREF, byINSTRUMENT! 1.626 | 1.054 | 0.780 | 0.156 | 0.725 
BAND 5.691 | 6.962 | 4,534 | 3.362 | 4.911 
“ace music.’ | 7.317 | 6.186 | 5.760 | 7.584 | 6.320 
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PREFERENCES 


(Continued from page 12) 


The fondness for religious music 
follows an inverse pattern in much 
the same proportion—the girls 
ahead of the boys in each case, with 
a loss of interest indicated in direct 
proportion to the density of popula- 
tion of the home areas. 

The increase of interest in general 
popular music follows the upward 
trend toward the metropolitan cen- 
ters, but is far less dramatic. In 
every case the boys show a markedly 
greater preference for the extreme 
types than the girls, the difference 
becoming more apparent as the pop- 
ulation increases. Among the other 
styles of popular music there is little 
to choose, although the so-called 
“semi-classical” category follows an 
inverse pattern from the cities down. 

Folk music, however, seems to be- 
long to the rural areas, falling off 
sharply in the ‘towns and almost 
equally dramatically in the cities— 
nearly a two-to-one ratio in each 
step. Here again the males out-pro- 
portion the females considerably. As 
might be expected, the hillbilly and 
western categories lead in this trend. 


Availability 


It would be well to remember, in 
any consideration of the effect home 
areas may have on music tastes, that 
every sort of music is available to 
each area. The preponderance of 
juke-box music played on_ local 
radio programs is not statistically 
limited to city stations, nor is the 
city-and-town area free from _hill- 
billy and western programs. Seri- 
ous music is available, and a good 
quality of well-orchestrated “semi- 
serious” listening as well, in every 
area reached by the networks. Since 
network programs are almost com- 
pletely national in scope, it would 
seem proper to accept the premise 
that practically any music prefer- 
ence can be made available, given a 
sufficient interest. 

If this is so, or even partially so, 
more emphasis is placed on the 
character of the environment, the 
teaching and participating facilities, 
and the home influence. The fact 
that “Town” girls, for instance, 
show a stronger liking for opera (it 
obviously not being available to 
them) than those of the “City” 
group may be a case in point. Inci- 
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dentally, a very considerable num- 
ber of the young people expressed 
the wish that they might hear opera 
in English. It cropped up repeated- 
ly. 

Table 3, disregarding sex and 
home area, deals with music prefer- 
ences as they are reported by the 
different age groups, in totals. Please 
remember that the number of pref- 
erences by those under eleven years 
of age makes up a comparatively 
small (123 out of 5,518) proportion 
of the whole and may not be too re- 
liable. The three steps beyond this 
are well-represented and cross-check 
most accurately. 

In consideration of Table 3, we 
keep in mind the instability of the 
“under eleven years” totals, al- 
though they bear a reasonable rela- 
tionship to the whole. It is appar- 
ent that age too has a direct effect 
on music tastes. The possible con- 
tributing factors could be so numer- 
ous that any attempt at listing them 
would be inadequate. Suffice it to 
say that many evidences appear of 
constant and regular change be- 
tween the age groups. (A check 
against these changes—a pilot study 
of year-by-year change—suggests the 
constancy of movement very strong- 
ly, even though it did not cover the 
entire study.) 

A glance at the “Classical Total” 
column shows a regular progression 
toward serious music, as does the so- 
called “Semi-Classical.” The vari- 
ance in liking for “Religious” music 
is not too great with age—less dra- 
matic than that shown by the “Resi- 
dential Area” substudy. 


“Pop” Losses 


In the “Popular” category some 
loss of interest is shown by the 17- 
18-19-year group in almost every 
column, with almost a direct reflec- 
tion in the serious music columns. 
There is, of course, no reason to 
credit these “Pop” losses to the 
“Classical” heading except for their 
similarity numerically. Actually a 
great part of the shift during the for- 


_Mative years comes from the “Folk” 


category, a 5 per cent downward 
movement. Interestingly, the “Semi- 
Classical” heading receives an al- 
most identical gain during this 
period. Again, the crediting of one 
to the other is a romantic but enter- 
taining notion. Practically this en- 
tire “Folk-to-Other Music” trend 
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NEW MUSIC the NEW SEASON / 


BAND 
Rhumba 2nd Symphon 
Full $7 50—Symphonic rif .00 


| Like it Here (patriotic march) 
Full Band $1.25 


CHORUS 


God is a Spirit (SATB) 
(based on theme from Ist Symphony) 


Four be the Things (SSA) 

| Like it Here (patriotic) SATB 
Little Boy (SATB & SSA) John T. Howard 
The Rock-a-by Lady (SA-easy) Ada Richter 
(Sample copies of chorus music sent to choral directors on request) 


PIANO SOLO 


Three easy pieces by ADA RICHTER 


1. The Traffic Cop 2. The Ferris Wheel 3. At the Barber Shop 
—each .35 


McDonald-Cailliet 


Clay Boland 


Brahms-Duane_ .16 


Wirth-Elkan 
Clay Boland 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY INC. 
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comes from the western and hill- 


billy department. 

Beyond this more or less expected 
increase in serious interest among 
the older groups, a division by age 
tells us little. But it does, to a 
great extent, reinforce the implica- 
tions of the other tables, in which 
differences of sex and environment 
are considered. A detailed check of 
age groups of each sex and in each 
area—too involved for presentation 
here—shows that the age changes set 
forth in Table 3 are characteristic of 
age groups regardless of home area 
or sex. Obviously, the rural boys, 
greatest followers of hillbilly music, 
will have made the largest change 
numerically, but proportionately 
there is not much to choose between 
sexes or varied environments where 
age is concerned. 

Outstanding in all three tables of 
this Music Preference Study is the 
broad acceptance of music-for-mood 
and music-for-occasion. Where only 
one preference was shown, it is im- 
possible to know whether another 
sort of music would be acceptable, 
but where two and sometimes more 
were given, a remarkable catholicity 
of taste was displayed. 

There is no question but that 
these figures are national in basis. 
Population distribution compared 
with area returns, the steady be- 
havior of the percentages themselves, 
and the occasional comparisons, 
where possible, with known statistics 
indicate that we have arrived in 
these studies at a stable foundation. 
This is increasingly borne out as the 
preparation of substudies advances. 
It is therefore, we believe, particu- 
larly important to give their impli- 
cations the most serious considera- 
tion. We include these statements 
because, during the many months of 
planning and execution of these 
studies, we have been exposed to a 
multitude of presumably expert 
opinions, very few of which have 
been substantiated by the revealed 
facts. 


Extreme Jazz 


Let us take the subject of extreme 
jazz, for instance. Educators have 
implied to us that the youth of the 
country was be-bop crazy and that 
inroads against this sort of taste 
were almost impossible, that we 
should make thc best of those who 
actually have an interest in serious 
music, with little regard for the rest. 


This is naturally not a majority 
opinion, but it does exist among 
some educational leaders — music 
and administrative. 

It just plain ain’t so. Of the 
young people responding, fewer 
than one out of ten even mentioned 
any form of extreme popular music, 
and a percentage of those reported 
some form of serious music as their 
first choice. More than 10 per cent 
of the young people gave an en- 
thusiastic cheer for any sort of 
music, so long as it was music! 
(These were inevitably single pref- 
erences—379 of them out of 3,660— 
so their relationship against 5,518 
preferences mentioned is slightly 
lower in percentage.) 

Only slightly more than 40 per 
cent mentioned “popular” music at 
all, regardless of what their first 
choice may have been. Even those 
who included “Folk” music in their 
choices were divided almost equally 
between the hillbilly-western type 
and other forms considered more 
legitimate. 

It is a very healthy picture to all 
but those whose standards have so 
narrowed that they find no virtue in 
any but academic music. It is a 
very hopeful picture for those who 
believe, as the youngsters do, in 
music for occasion. It is our earnest 
opinion that if music is presented 
that way—in teaching, in perform- 
ance, and in attitude—we can be 
well-assured of a considerable awak- 
ening of interest in music as a more 
and more vital part of our way of 
life not only in listening, but in the 
performance and study of it far past 
the teen-ages. Aas 


MUSIC AND PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 47) 


She said since they were fairly new 
they were just as likely to sit in si- 
lence as they were to boo me if they 
didn’t like what I had to offer. I 
went in not knowing just what to 
expect in the way of response or 
behavior. 


The girls kept their coats on as . 


though ready to leave at any mo- 
ment. The boys were complete 
with shirt-tails, jeans, and baseball 
caps. (They didn’t bother to re- 
move the caps the whole afternoon!) 
I was introduced very simply as 
“Mrs. Mohrbacher and her ac- 
cordion,” and the wise guys on the 
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tront row came back with “Hi, ac- 
cordion!” 

But I met them halfway, and since 
they acknowledged the accordion, I 
held it up for them to see. It is a 
specially built small-size job, some- 
what different from the standard 
size, and as I was explaining why it 
was different the boys on the front 
row asked what it weighed. So in- 
stead of telling them, I asked them 
to guess. Then I let them lift it, 
the accordion going all the way 
down the front row and each boy 
guessing its weight. They say there 
is a first time for everything, and I 
must admit this was the first time 
my accordion had gone through a 
receiving line in a weight-guessing 
contest. But we were getting ac- 
quainted, so I didn’t mind. 

Finally I retrieved the instrument, 
strapped it on and began playing— 
I forget what, but they actually sang 
a little. Then they began request- 
ing numbers, and I have discovered 
that if you start where people are 
you are much more likely to get 
their cooperation if you want to try 
something a bit different later on. 

One musical game I have found 
helpful for any age group is called 
“A Musical Romance.” As the story 
unfolds, names of characters and 
things that happen to them are in 
song titles. The leader starts tell- 
ing the story and then plays a por- 
tion of a song, the title of which un- 
folds the story. The first person 
guessing the title calls out and, if 
everyone is so minded, the whole 
group joins in singing the song, 
after which the story continues to 
the next song. 


Relaxation 


Some of the songs I had woven 
into this story were a good deal 
older than the teen-agers listening, 
but they seemed to have genuine 
fun struggling to recall the name. 
As their singing became lustier, this 
group of forty boys and girls seemed 
more and more relaxed. I studied 
their faces while they sang and I 
could not find anyone who looked 
bored. Not even the six huskies 
who draped themselves over a divan 
and a couple of big chairs in the 
back of the room. They became 
more and more vocal as the after- 
noon progressed. 

We stopped singing long enough 
to play a game which allowed them 
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to remain in their chairs. They 
looked so comfortable I felt it would 
be unwise to suggest a mixer or 
square dance as I had originally 
planned. When I finally saw a half 
dozen boys and girls leaving, I as- 
sumed it was time to quit, so sug- 
gested that perhaps they had had 
enough. 

But from the noisy six in the back 

of the room came a loud: “Aw, we 
want to sing some more.” 
j 1 strapped the accordion on again, 
and this time I sat in a chair and 
urged those who were on the fringe 
to come in closer while we sang old 
folk songs and ballads. Then some- 
one called for a spiritual. With the 
aid of a few suggestions on interpre- 
tation they made them sound quite 
beautiful. I saw two or three adults 
walk in at the far end of the room, 
where. they stood and listened. I 
learned later they were Canteen 
committee members who had heard 
what was happening but said they’d 
have to see it to believe it. Noise 
and turmoil had resulted at previous 
attempts to get these boys and girls 
to enjoy music, but this was some- 
thing quite different. 

Before the afternoon was over, 
and just for the fun of it, I took 
time out to sing the “Indian Love 
Call” for them. I was curious again 
to see what their reaction would be. 
I must say I never had a more at- 
tentive, courteous, and enthusiastic 
audience. Then, together, we sang 
some of the lovely old songs that 
have lasted through the years, and I 
heard some excellent voices in the 
group. I mentioned casually that 
I wished I might have some of them 
in my chorus at home, and after that 
I found them making an extra ef- 
fort to give me their best. 

The pay-off came when we finally 
had to quit to make way for another 
group scheduled to meet in the same 
room. I only wish I had a picture 
of what happened next, for it is dif- 
ficult to describe adequately, but if I 
live to be a hundred I will not for- 
get this brief episode. When their 
leader announced we would have to 
let the other class group come in, 
the majority of the Canteen group 
left immediately. The ones who 
tarried for a moment were the six 
huskies. So far, those who had al- 
ready left had not bothered to say 
whether or not they had enjoyed 
themselves. However, I know teen- 
agers and can tell whether or not 
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they have been bored. And I know, 
too, that for some youngsters it is 
difficult to approach a_ perfect 
stranger and put into words any ex- 
pression of appreciation, so I am 
never too much surprised when they 
fail to do so. Naturally, I am al- 
ways pleased when they do feel like 
coming forth with a simple “Thank 
you.” It reflects home training, and 
quite a few teen-agers are cheated 
out of this help at home. 

Here were these six awkward boys 
in their jeans and caps, stopping in 
front of me before taking their 
leave, and I waited to see what 
would happen. The tallest and 
burliest, with the loudest voice, 
stepped forward and stood at his full 
height. With a grand gesture he 
removed his cap, which by now I 
assumed just grew on his head. As 
his uncut hair fell around his face, 
he bowed low and his cap scraped 
the floor. With the elegance of 
royalty he said, “Madam, this has 
been a most delightful experience!” 

Then the others became vocal and 
said they’d had a swell time, but it 
took this awkward boy from the 
country with his unique expression 
of gratitude, to break the ice for the 
rest of them. AAA 
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four or five skipping steps across the 
front of the room, turning back and 
then repeating her course until the 
music stops. 

Along with the general music 
work at the school, children in the 
third and fourth grades are given 
class piano lessons. After the ground- 
work in piano is laid, children may 
then take private lessons in piano 
or choose a wind or string instru- 
ment for special study. When one 
child was asked what she learned in 
piano first, she answered, “We learn 
to find keys without striking them 
and we learn to float our elbows.” 

Mrs. Marie Williams, piano in- 
structor, an understanding person as 
well as a fine musician and teacher, 
says that of course the first thing 
these sightless or partially-sighted 
children must do is to become 
acquainted with the keyboard. At 
the beginning, the groping hands 
seek out the black keys, feeling the 
groups of two and three. Then their 
fingers walk up and down the key- 


board on the white keys. Locating 
all the C’s is the next step. After 
the space between octaves is estab- 
lished, the children do what their 
teacher calls “blind flying,” quickly 
moving from one C to the next. If 
hands are big enough, the flying is 
done in octaves. 

After the preliminary work in 
getting acquainted with the key- 
board has been done, Mrs. Williams 
proceeds in a manner much like that 
of a teacher of sighted children, 
though much more slowly. The 
child reads a measure at a time, 
plays what he reads, and then 
memorizes it. Memorizing is done 
“hand over hand’’—the right hand, 
the left hand, and then both hands 
play together. Occasionally — the 
phrase rather than the measure is 
the unit for memorization. 

Reading a piano score in Braille 
goes something like this (after the 
key and the time signature are estab- 
lished): Right hand, 4th octave B, 
half note, Ist finger, C, half note, 
2nd finger, measure bar; Left hand, 
3rd octave, G, whole note, 5th fin- 
ger, 3rd and 5th intervals, measure 
bar. Only the name of the root of 
the chord is given, and members 
of the chord must be worked out 
by interval number. It is possible 
that blind children have a better 
understanding of chord structure 
than the sighted child, who merely 
plays what he sees without thinking 
of the pattern on which the chord 
is built. 

One of the problems which arises 
in piano study is fitting the music 
for the two hands together. For 
instance, there may be only two 
“long’”’ notes in the left hand, and 
a fistful of “short” notes in the right. - 
The child must put the parts of the 
puzzle together so that the picture 
comes out right. 


Although there is a fair supply 
of piano literature in Braille form, 
sometimes students have such a 
strong desire to learn certain com- 
positions which have not been 
transcribed that Mrs. Williams. 
works with them in making tran- 
scriptions of the music of their 
choice. It is a long, tedious process.. 
One twelfth-grade girl who shows. 
great musical promise has worked 
with her teacher periodically for 
about a year, transcribing the 
Mozart Concerto in C Major. Mrs. 
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(Solution on page 52) 
ACROSS 49. Intended P 17. And 
50. Hesitant soun alton 
51. Play on words 22. Mendelssohn symphony 
52. Owns 23. Ominous significance 
12. Beethoven symphony 54. Right (abbr.) 25. Animals 
13. Toil 55. Deface again 27. Chopper 
14. D.C. ... fine 57. Bernhardt 29. Mozart symphony 
15. Tchaikovsky symphony ‘9 neat 30. Oblivious 
18. ©... . World” symphony 62. Schubert symphony Maria” 
20. Non-Mohammedan in 6%. Promoun 33. Look! 
1 ma 66. Caruso, for instance 34. Biblical character 
= piers \ 70. He composed four 41. Member (abbr.) 
. Informed (mus. 8 ang) symphonies 44. Otherwise 
28. Toward 45. Toothed wheels 
34. Needlefish 1. Thin St. Ghee 
35. Neglected 2. Heraldic symbol 53. Indian term of respect 
37. Exclamation of pain 3. Negative 56. Greek letter 
38. Fool 4. Plunge 57. One who affects 
39. Distressed 5. Ocarina (abbr.) social importance 
40. A Dionne 6. Affecting one’s birth 58. Mr. (German) 
42. Frigate birds 7. Sole protectors 60. Exclamation to get 
43. Interjection of sadness 8. Wood strip attention 
45. Nationality of 9. Japanese sash 61. Muddle 
Mitropoulos 10. Flirt 63. Girl’s name 
46. Cap 11. German armament mfr. 64. Day (Spanish) 
47. Enchantress 16. Bone at root of tongue 68. Quiet! 
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(Continued from page 52) 


Williams dictated the concerto note 
for note and Mary transcribed it 
with her stylus and slate. 

As we step out of the piano studios 
we can hear the familiar din of 
conglomerate practice. Two doors 
down you find Olive Wilbur, teacher 
of strings. A child is having her first 
lesson on the cello. Miss Wilbur says, 
“Hazel started violin, but she has 
such lovely cello hands I am en- 
couraging her to try this new in- 
strument.” 

Later we are told that a great deal 
of the music for partially-sighted 
pupils must be copied in big black 
notes. But even though these chil- 
dren do have the enlarged score to 
read, they cannot read and play at 
the same time, so, like the totally 
blind children, they too must 
memorize measure by measure. 

A little work is done by rote, but 
not enough to discourage independ- 
ent reading, whether by Braille or 
by enlarged score. Miss Wilbur says, 
“Some children, like my Josephine, 
are impatient, so I help them speed 
up their work by dictating melodies 
to them. We have the child’s per- 
sonality to think of as well as his 
musical development.” She dictates 
thus: “Play all in quarter notes the 
following: C-E-G-C; now, F-A-A-G,” 
etc. 

Miss Wilbur spends long hours 
in orchestra sectional rehearsals, for 
the bulk of orchestra practice is done 
in sections, since all work must be 
memorized before the entire en- 
semble can play together. 

Across the hall Mr. Chard is 
working with a beginning clarinet 
class. Since he is blind, he must de- 
pend on his ear and his hands in 
teaching. He says, “It is necessary 
for us to keep our hands scrubbed 
like a surgeon’s, for the only way 
we can check the embouchure is to 
feel the child’s mouth.” “We don’t 
want any apples out here,” he says 
to the little fellow who is puffing 
out his cheeks and getting only 
squawks from his new clarinet. 

General music work in elementary 
and intermediate grades is followed 
by music literature class and related 
courses in high school. It gives one 
a peculiar sensation to walk into a 
room filled with the music of a 
Beethoven recording, punctuated by 


the click-clickety-click ot note writ- 
ing in Braille. (After all, a written 
quiz on the analysis of this Con- 
certo in D Major will follow one of 
these days!) 

The same group of students 
(juniors and seniors) remain in the 
room for an experience which one 
boy says is the most fun he has had 
this year: discovering what the 
printed score “looks like.” 

Boards called notation graphs, 
with cork insets, serve as the base 
on which the music pictures are 
made. Staff lines, treble and bass 
clef signs, sharps and flats, notes and 
rests of all kinds, and even crescendo 
and decrescendo marks, all made of 
black metal and each with a tiny 
sharp spike in its back to secure it 
in place on the notation graph, com- 
plete the stock of necessary mate- 
rials. The metal figures are “stored” 
on sheets of flat rubber sponge. 

“Let’s divide into two groups and 
write “Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star’ 
in two keys—G and F,” says Mr. 
Chard. With the assistance of one 
partially-sighted student, the correct 
figures are located on the sponge 
sheets and transferred to the nota- 
tion graphs. The process is slow but 
exciting. 

“Is this the way a flat looks?” 
asks one boy who has been a 
trumpeter for years. He has known 
only the word and its meaning 
heretofore. 

“Which way do the stems go? 
Does the sharp lie down or stand 
up?” Questions and more questions 
are asked in quick succession. 

When the tune has been notated 
on the two,boards, each member of 
the class is invited to “take a look” 
with his sensitive fingers. 


Why Music? 


What do these children intend to 
do with their music? What does it 
do for them? Answers to these and 
many more such questions can be 
had from a talk with Mr. Chard. 


The music department of the 
Michigan School for the Blind at- 
tempts to do three things: 

1. To give music to these sightless 
children so that they will enjoy a 
greater social advantage, as well as 
have a worth-while activity for their 
leisure. There is always a niche to 
be filled by a well-qualified musician 
in the church choir or the com- 
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munity chorus, whether or not he 
can see. 

It is the policy of the department 
to stress the classics, but hillbilly 
music and other music of the popu- 
lar type cannot be ignored. Some 
children come from, and will go 
back to, areas where such music is 
enjoyed more than any other by the 
majority. If the student can play a 
“mean” accordion or guitar for the 
Saturday night square dance at the 
Town Hall, he is contributing to 
the life of the community and feels 
himself a definite part of it. 

2. To give the blind child a cul- 
tural background as rich as that of 
the sighted child. The students at 
the School become acquainted with 
good music by playing and singing 
it and by hearing excellent record- 
ings of the masters. In addition, they 
have the extraordinary advantage of 
hearing contemporary artists who 
appear on the concert series of 
Michigan State College. Tickets are 
available free of charge through the 
courtesy of the College and the 
Lions Club—tickets to concerts pre- 
sented by well-known soloists such as 
Horowitz, Heifetz, and Flagstad, 
and organizations such as Fred War- 
ing’s Pennsylvanians, the Robert 
Shaw Chorale, and the great sym- 
phony orchestras. Transportation 
across the city is furnished by the 
Lions Club. Forty to fifty is the 
average number of blind students in 
attendance at these events. 

3. To train those who show great 
promise for the music profession. 
There is always the possibility of 
employment on the music staff of 
the forty other residential schools of 
this type in the nation. The enter- 
tainment field is not closed to the 
blind. Think of George Shearing! 

Wallace Finch, Superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Blind, 
points with pride at distinguished 
alumni. For example, Marie Shaker, 
now a student at Michigan State 
Normal College in Ypsilanti, re- 
ceived acclaim last fall for writing 
the new college song. 

Three out of a music staff of five 
are blind. Here indeed is a literal 
case of the blind leading the blind. 
Though they live in a world of 
physical darkness or semi-darkness, 
students at the School travel under 
inspired leadership down a wide 
sunlit path of beauty and usefulness 
through music! AAA 
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The Elementary Grade Band Book 


You've Always Wanted! 


Bb Clarinet (A) 


OUR SCHOOL BAND BOOK 


world-famous exclusive copyrights. These compositions were the 
big successes of their day and today are still the favorites of 
millions. 


by C. Paul Herfurth, this diversified contents will prove suitable 
for all occasions in addition to providing interesting and familiar 
material for the young bandsman. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


SEE YOU MY FOREVER AND EVER 
JEAMMIME (1 bream of Lloc Time}: ANCHORS AWEIGH 


SONG OF OLD HAWAII 
TMCALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS BOOLA 
YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO. 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN 10 TOWN 


“Arranged C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Here within the covers of one band book are fifteen 


Arranged for Elementary Grades (with LARGE Notes) 


Contents 


TI-PI-TIN 
MASQUERADE 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
A SONG OF OLD HAWAII 
JEANNINE (i Dream of Lilac Time) 
YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
I’M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS 
WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
FOREVER. AND EVER 
DOWN THE FIELD 
LINGER AWHILE 
YALE BOOLA 


Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part 40c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Part 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 799 Seventh Avenue New York 19, N.Y. 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation ee 


leo Feist, Inc. . Miller Music Corporation 
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. What comic opera by Nicolai, of 
which only the overture is heard 
nowadays, is based on a play by 
Shakespeare? 


. The “Policemen’s Chorus” is 
found in: (a) Pinafore, (b) Pir- 
ates of Penzance, (c) Iolanthe. 


. Shown above is the composer of 
“Deep Purple.” His name? 


. Of what famous English cathe- 
dral was Henry Purcell organist? 


. The so-called “Rasoumovsky 
Quartets” were composed by: 
(a) Haydn, (b) Beethoven, (c) 
Brahms? 


. The modern concert harp is 
tuned in the key of ——? 


. Identify the instrument played 
outstandingly by all of the fol- 
lowing: Herbert L. Clarke, Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, Ernest 
Williams, Leonard B. Smith. 


. Name the bandleader who made 
famous George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” 


. To what instrument are the 
terms positiv and portativ gen- 
erally applied? 


LAURENCE ‘TAYLOR 


10. 


11. 


$2: 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


In which of the following com- 
positions would Gene Krupa be 
most likely to appear in the title 
role: (a) “Peewee the Piccolo,” 
(b) “Tubby the Tuba,” (c) 
“The Worried Drummer”? 


In what specific musical form 
was Aaron Copland’s Appalach- 
ian Spring originally conceived? 


What is the name of Beethoven’s 
only oratorio? 


What play by Edmond Rostand 
did Walter Damrosch convert 
into operatic form? 


Who wrote the popular over- 
ture, Poet and Peasant? 


The above melody was used sev- 
eral years ago as the theme sig- 
nature of a well-known radio 
orchestra. What is it from? 


Which of the following did not 
write a famous book on orches- 
tration: Cecil Forsyth, Robert 
Schumann, Rimsky-Korsakow? 


Which of Verdi’s operas was 
named after the principal char- 
acter, a hunchback? 


On what instrument has Wan- 
da Landowska achieved particu- 
lar distinction? 


What American composer wrote 
the Chinese Suite, Aladdin? 


20. 


22. 


25. 


24. 


Sigmund Romberg’s operetta, 
Blossom Time, was based on 
adaptations of melodies by a fa- 
mous composer of the early 
nineteenth century. His name? 


What British composer was re- 
sponsible for the music to Laur- 
ence Olivier’s film, Henry V? 


The oft-heard Hary Janos Suite 
was composed by: (a) Dohnanyi, 
(b) Kodaly, (c) Bart6k? 


Which of the following instru- 
ments would be most likely to 
find this indication in its part: 
(a) trombone; (b) bassoon, (c) 
string bass? 


Who wrote the music to “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’? 
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Put your stars on parade 
operetta, 
ased on 
by a fa- 
ie early 
name? 
was re- 
to Laur- 
V? 
os Sui An operetta provides the perfect “show-window” 
hnanyi, for displaying the outstanding voices you have 
‘developed. Give your “stars” a break, give 

your community a thrill with a gay, colorful, 
sparkling operetta. You'll find just the 
wane operetta you want in a broad selection from 
ts part: P y 
on, (c) E.M.B. Request a group today for study. You'll 

see more operettas, see better operettas, see 

them faster from E.M.B. 

Question: Got your new, 1951 EMB GUIDE 

yet? Request your free copy today. 
» “The 
of 
easy to order from E.M.B. 
WRITE, giving grade of difficulty and 
IT "06 type of music you wish to see. Ask for any 
Pa “6I specific titles you want to consider. We 
will mail at once an extensive selection for 
LT -your study. 
) 
- a KEEP what you want of the music sent, 
H ‘SI kg and return the balance using our label. 
OA ‘HI | ORDER, separately the quantity you need 
the selections you want and they will 
W ‘sl be shipped to you at once from stock. 
L» “Ol 
O 6 
99 = MC SNC 
30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for 
as methods @ Acomplete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase « 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Concept 


The nation’s broadcasters, with the help of BMI; ° 
are making a sincere effort to stimulate and encour- 
age greater public interest in Concert Music. 


It is a fact that for years many radio stations have 
presented Concert Music exclusively with 
marked success. And while a great many sta- 
tions program such music frequently, 
others do not because their listeners seem 
to resist Concert Music. 


BMI firmly believes that Concert Music 

is a welcome diversification to any listener 
and that it contributes to more enjoyable 
programs. For this reason BMI, with 

the cooperation and support of 
broadcasters, music educators and artists, 

is providing the spark for greater 
emphasis of Concert Music in broadcasting. 


BMI’s ‘‘Concert Pin-Up” 
sheet is a monthly listing 
of new recordings of out- 
standing contemporary 
and standard compo- 
sitions... widely used by 
broadcasters as an aid 
to better programming. 


Many projects are being formed to 
accomplish this goal. Among them are 
the various Concert Music programming 
aids — “Concert Pin-Up Sheet,” "Today 
in Music,” “Your Concert Hall” and other 
convenient guides to contemporary and 
standard music and recordings — which 
BMI makes available to broadcasters. 


The August issue of Musical Courier fea- 
tured the complete story of BMI’s efforts to 
encourage young composers, further public 
interest in Concert Music and provide pro- 
gramming helps to the broadcaster. 


Write to BMI’s Promotion Department 


Complete programs and other helpful program 
data comprise BMI’s Concert Music service to 
broadcasters tegularly. 


for your copy of this article. 


Music and broadcast leaders endorse BMI concert music project | 


“Il am happy to see that BMI is bringing 
concert music to the attention of the proper 
people at the radio stations by means of 
these exciting Concert Pin-Up Sheets. This 
highlighting of significant recordings is sure 
to further the cause of concert music.” 


WERNER JANSSEN 


“Your good music project is one of the most 
heartening events that has occurred here in 
some time.” 

WAYNE Coy, Chairman, F.C.C. 


“‘BMI's plan to stimulate greater interest in 
concert music is highly commendable. I am 
confident that many listeners now avid for 
better music will be heartened thereby.” 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 


“] was very interested in going over the plans 
for increasing the broadcasting of concert 
music throughout the country. This is, in- 
deed, a worthwhile project which ought to 
do a considerable amount of good for the 
listening public, the composers and publish- 
ers, and the broadcasters themselves.” 


ROBERT E. KINTNER, President, ABC 


“Everyone interested in good music — both 
layman and professional — will applaud the 


effort. ALFRED WALLERSTEIN 


“IT have just had the opportunity of seeing 
your first Concert Pin-Up Sheet. For those 
of us in the record industry who depend to 
an important degree upon concert and sym- 
phonic type music, I cannot tell. you how 
beneficial this Pin-Up Sheet will be to our 
business.” 

JAMES B. CONKLING, 

President, Columbia Records, Inc. 


“May a performing artist add her bit to the 
many encomiums you must have received 
concerning your plan to enhance broadcast 
programs by increased use of better music.” 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


“America needs the constant nourishment of 
the sources of its creative art, of which fine 
and serious music can be its noblest expres- 
sion. BMI has my enthusiastic endorsement 
of the Concert Music Project.” 


FRANK STANTON, President, CBS 


‘I have read with interest your plan to ia- 
crease the use of concert music by radio 
stations and to encourage the creation of such 
music by young composers. Both phases of 
the plan impress me as highly constructive 
and I wish you all success in carrying it out.” 

JOSEPH H. MCCONNELL, President, NBC 


“I applaud your effort which I hope will be 
properly supported by the great broadcast- 
ing industry to the end that better music via 
broadcasting will be available to that large 
audience which craves it.” 

IGOR STRAVINSKY 


“Have always felt strongly regarding radio's 
many contributions towards furtherance of 
serious music appreciation in America. Any 
practical steps which would aid in increasing 
such appreciation should certainly be en- 
couraged. I am particularly impressed with 
your Concert Music Project.” 

FRANK WHITE, President, MBS 


“BMI is to be congratulated on their Con- 

cert Pin-Up sheet. It is a real contribution 

to the popularization of good music.” 
EMANUEL SACKS, Vice-President, RCA 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 580 FrerH ave., NEW YorRK 19, N.Y. 
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